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ABSTRACT 

This historical case study of the Ridgeway Elementary 
Schocl from initial community contact through the completion of the 
first year of Individually Guided Education (IGE) assesses the 
attitudes of the parents; evaluates the cost factors associated with 
implementing the program; assesses the effects of IGE implementation 
on the local community; assesses the possibilities of using IGE 
materials in preservice, undergraduate, and graduate education 
courses; and evaluates the IGE materials as utilized by elementary 
teachers during their ongoing in-service program. This study is 
divided into seven sections. Section one provides (a) an introduction 
to and historical background of IGE implementation, (b) a chronology 
of major events leading to IGE implementation, and (c) a profile of 
the school. In section two the IGE facilitator views everyday school 
life from August to Hay. Section three discusses identifying, 
selecting, and preparing resources for IGE implementation. Section 
four deals with the influence of IGE on teachers* attitudes and 
behaviors. Section five reviews the initial effect of IGE upon the 
student, and section six discusses parent and community reaction. 
Section seven provides a summary of the purposes of the study. Tables 
and 10 appendixes are included. (PD) 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE JOHN RIDGEWAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND IGE IMPLEMENTATION 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In the early 1920' s, a new elementary school was proposed in the 
northwest portion of Columbia, Missouri. Approval for planning the 
proposed building was given in January, 1922. The Oelcn Guitar Estate 
was selected from a dozen different sites submitted by community groups 
and individuals. The site is of historical interest in that Mr. Guitar, 
a Columbia attorney, was a Civil War general. Known as the "Eagles Nest," 
the estate was located on a sixty acre tract bounded today by Providence 
Road on the west. North Garth Avenue on the east, Highway 40 on the north, 
and Sexton Road (the street the school is facing) on the south. The 
present Ridgeway School building is now what was then the front yard of 
the estate. The ^'Eagles Nest" was torn down in the early I930's and 
residences were built on the remaining estate. 

The building plans for the new school were approved by the Columbia 
School Board on the 26th of March, 1922. Construction began immediately 
and continued throughout the 1922-23 academic school year. The new school 
was dedicated in honor of John Cleveland Ridgeway, a Columbia resident 
serving with Company M of the 356th Division Infantry, who was killed in 
action on September 12, 1918 during the St. Michiel Drive. 

Increasing enrollment stimulated the school trustees to expand the 
original facility. In 1934 new additions were made doubling the original 
number of classrooms. 
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The Ridgeway Elementary School implemented Individually Guided 
Education (IGE) in September 1972. Staff members from the Center for 
Educational Improvement, College of Education, University of Missouri- 
Columbia had the responsibility of acting as facilitators to the school 
in the implementation of the IGE program. The Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation contracted with the Center for Educational Improvement to 
provide a historical case study from initial community contact through 
the completion of the first year of IGE implementation in the Ridgeway 
School. The purposes of this grant were as follow: 

1. To assess the attitudes of parents in a model IGE school. 

2. To evaluate the cost factors associated with implementing 
the IGE program. 

3. To assess the effects of IGE implementation upon the local 
community. 

4. To assess the possibilities of using IGE materials in 
preservice, undergraduate, and graduate education courses. 

5. To evaluate the IGE materials as utilized by elementary 
teachers during their ongoing inservice program. 



II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
RIDGEWAY IGE PROGRAM 

The groundwork for an IGE school in Columbia, Missouri was initially 
laid by a council called the Elementary Curriculum Council. This council 
was composed of elementary teachers, supervisors, and principals whose 
primary purpose was to investigate Title III grant possibilities for de- 
veloping an exemplary education program. It was later learned that the 
grant did not apply to the Columbia, Missouri Public Schools so the council 
set out to develop a proposal for a pilot elementary program through 
monies available from ESEA. Motivated by the possibility of funding through 

ERIC 
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ESEA,the program was designed to encompass the individualization of in- 
struction. 

Elementary principals within the districst visited several innovative 
open space schools to observe more individualized approaches to educating 
elementary students. In particular, the principals visited the elementary 
schools at Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, and the James School 
in Kansas City, Missouri. (Neither of these schools v;ere IGE schools.) 
Additionally, members of the council read much of the literature which 
pertained to individualized instructional programs. The council began to 
formulate what it felt would be the kind of educational atmosphere impera- 
tive for implementing a more individualized approach to instruction. As 
a result of these meetings, the council developed a document entitled 
"Philosophy and Rationale for Elementary Education in Columbia, Missouri." 
(See Appendix A for a copy of this document.) This dociiment represents 
the results of a "We Agree" approach. 

Dr. Frederick John Gies, a staff member in the Center for Educational 
Improvement (CEI) , in the College of Education at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia, was invited by the council to discuss the Individually Guided 
Education program as developed by /l/D/E/A/. TVie council chose Dr. Gies be- 
cause he had published an article in the Missouri School Board , September 
1971, entitled "IGE Comes to Missouri: CEI and /l/D/E/A/ Implementing IGE." 
The Center for Educational Improvement was established as an Intermediate 
Agency for the disseminating of information about the IGE program and was 
attempting to establish a league of cooperating schools within the state. 

During the first semester 1971-72 a series of meetings were held with 
officials of the Columbia, Missouri Public Schools for the purpose of ac- 
quainting them to IGE. Included in these meetings were the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent for instruction, elementary principals, the elemen- 




" tary school curriculum council, parents, and citizen groups. 
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The Eleuientary Curriculum Council drafted and presented for approval 
to the Columbia Board of Education, a document entitled "Concerns, Com- 
ponents, and Procedures for IGE Implementation.'* (See Appendix B for a 
copy of this proposal.) The content of this proposal was a result of a 
tremendous amount of work, thought, and time on the part of the members 
of the council. The school board gave its vote for approval to implement 
the IGE program. Consequently, a school was to be selected and its staff 
trained utilizing the criteria set forth by the council. The IGE school 
would begin implementation with the start of the 72-73 school year. After 
studying the elementary schools and interviewing principals and teachers, 
the Ridgeway School was selected for IGE implementation using the criteria 
of "ready, willing, and able." 

During the spring session of 1972, the Ridgeway teachers were sensitized 
to IGE through the use of the color transparencies, the overview films, 
filmstrips, printed materials, and group interaction. A complete set of 
print materials was given to each teacher for additional study during 
the summer vacation. 

The IGE summer workshop was scheduled for an eleven day period be- 
ginning August 8, 1972 and concluding August 22, 1972 with three additional 
days alloted for final unit planning and organizing within the school. 

The emphasis during the summer workshop was with the imp aentation of 
language arts. Teachers were made aware of the need fov identifying the 
goals and objectives necessary for a learning program. The teachers also 
took time to evaluate the basal text already in use at the Ridgeway School. 
Discussions were held in regard to supplementary materials needed because 
of the wide achievement range in the student population. 
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A time llne^for implementation of subject matter was recommended by 
the lie and agreed upon by the total faculty. Math implementation was 
identified for January 1973, social studies, September 1973, and science 
for January 1974. 
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III. 

Chronology of Major Events leading to IGE 
Implementation in Ridgeway Public Schools 

The following schematic gives a visual representation of the 
dates and events that lead to the implementation of IGE in Ridgeway 



School. 

Date 

1970 

1971 



Columbia School District 

I 

Elementary Curriculum Council 
Organized 



Center for 
Educational Improvement 



Intermediate Agency for 
/l/D/E/A/'s IGE 



Sept. 15 



Nov. 2 



Nov. 30 



I 

Principal at 

Ridgeway School 
expresses interest 
in IGE 



Initial Contact 
by^CEI 



Elementary 
Curriculum Covmcil's 
Report on Basic Concepts 
for an Elementary Program 



IGE Program Presentation 
for Elementary Curriculum 
Council by Dr. Gies 
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Date 

1972 

January 
5 



Columbia School District 



Center for 
Educational Improvement 



Approval of Elementary 
Education Program by 
Elementary Curriculum 
Council I 



February Columbia Board of 
7 Education's approval 

of new Elementary 
Education Program 
Report j 

7 Authorization to im- 

plement new program 
(IGE) by Columbia 
Board of Education in 
the Fall 1972 
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March 1 



Ridgeway School Staff 
unanimously votes to 
request designation 
as the implementation 
school 



Dinner meeting with 
representative group 
of Ridgeway parents. 
(See Appendix C for a 
copy of correspondences 
sent to Ridgeway parents 
during this period of time) 



8-9 



Meeting with all interested 
Ridgeway parents. The par- 
ents unanimously requested 
Ridgeway School be selected 
for IGE. 



Columbia School 
District 



Center for 
Educational ImproKrement 



March 20 



April 25 



CEI's Committment 
to IGE implementation 
at Ridgeway completed 



J. 



Signing of Agreement 
between Columbia School 
District and University 
of Missouri (i.e. CEI) 



12 May 17 



IG E Introductory lectures 
for Ridgeway School Staff 
and other interested admin- 
istrators and teachers by CEI 



May 11 



15 



Ridgeway Rap Session 
for all Ridgeway parents 

Ridgeway Nlwsletter to 
parents concerning 
rap session and IGE 
(See Appendix D for a 
copy of newsletter and 
rap session correspond- 
ence) 



August 
8-21 



Implementation Workshop 
for Ridgeway Elementary 
teachers (Discussed in detail 
in Section III of this report) 



28 



Ridgeway School opens 
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CEI staff works as advisors 
to Ridgeway Staff. 
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IV. RIDGEWAY SCHOOL PROFILE 

Many changes have come about with the implementation of the IGE instruc- 
tional mode within the Ridgeway Elementary School. Among the most noticeable 
are the modifications within the instructional unit and the physical plant. 

For comparitive purposes a profile of the traditional school setting 
vs. the IGE mode can be fotand in Table 1. 
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Tlie student enrollment has not significantly changed through the first 
year of IGE implementation. Even the adoption of the open-transfer plan 
had little effect as shown in Table 2. 

TABLE TWO 

Ridgeway Elementary School Student Transfers 



Requests for Transfer In 72 

Transferred In 52 

Transferred Out 26 

NET GAIN +26 



The open-transfer plan allowed parents to freely transfer students in 
or out of Ridgeway Elementary School. This was accomplished with the abolish- 
ment of the school boundaries thereby making Ridgeway School district-wide, 
not limited to community boundaries. 

An analysis of class size differences in Table 1 shows wide fluctuation 
of class enrollment from one year to another. However ♦ a better comparison 
of class differences would be a cross grade difference, that is a comparison 
showing class advancement as seen in Table 3, Smaller variances in class 
populations can now be more correctly observed as one follows any one grade 
advancement enrollment from year to year. 

Although there was reorganization of classroom assignments and develop- 
ment of the IGE unit, the total number and classroom assignments have remained 
the same. In addition, students per teacher ratios and students per classroom 
ratios have remained the same. These observations can be seen in Tables 
Q 4 and 5. 
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TABLE THREE 

Comparison of Grade Level Advancement at Ridgeway School 



GRADE LEVEL 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


TOTAL 


Pre-IGE Enrollment (1972) 


30 


29 


23 


39 


37 


37 


195 


Grade Level 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




IGE Enrollment (1973) 


36 


33 


20 


36 


40 


40 


195 


Difference 


6 


4 


-3 


-3 


3 


-7 


0 



TABLE FOUR 

Student: Teacher: Classroom/Total School Ratios 





Student : Teacher 


Teacher : Classroom 


Student : Classroom 


Pre-IGE 


18.7:1 


1:1 


18.7:1 


IGE 


18.8:1 


1:1 


18.8:1 



TABLE FIVE 
Student: Teacher /Class (Unit) Ratios 





UNIT A 


UNIT B 


UNIT C 




K 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


SPE 


Pre-IGE 


30:1 


14.5:1 


11.5:1 


39:1 18.5:1 


18.5:1 


16:1 


14:1 


IGE 




17.8:1 




18.7:1 




20.2:1 





o 
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Demographic data concerning the Ridgeway instructional staff was collected 
from thirteen of the seventeen full-time staff members. Table 6 contains a 
summary of these collected data. 

TABLE SIX 
Instructional Staff Demographic Data 



DATUM 


MEAN 


RANGE 


MODE 


PERCENT 


Chronological Age 


37^6 yrs. 


32 yrs. 


30 yrs. 


N.A.* 


Teaching Experience at 
Ridgeway 


4.7 yrs. 


10 yrs. 


5 yrs. 


N.A. 


Total Teaching Experience 


10.8 yrs. 


41 yrs. 


9 yrs. 


N.A* 


Sex: 

Female 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


100% 


Male 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


0% 


Race: 
White 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


92*3% 


Minority 


N.A. 


N.A* 


N.A. 


/ . / /o 



* N.A. = Not Applicable 

It is apparent that the instructional staff is of a typical faculty. 
The staff is predominantly white and female. 

A demographic profile of the Ridgeway Elementary School student body 
was also collected from school district records. Table 7 shows a summary 
of these data. 
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TABLE SEVEN 

Comparison of Student Body Demographic Data Pre- and Poat-IGE 





PRE- 


ICE 


POST-IGE 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Sex: 
Boys 


126 


56.0% 


124 


54.8% 


Girls 


99 


44.0% 


102 


45.2% 


Total 


225 


100.0% 


226 


100.0% 


Race: 
White 


56 


25.2% 


68 


29.8% 


Minority 


169 


74.8% 


158 


70.2% 


Total 


225 


100.0% 


226 


100.0% 



Whereas sex ratios did not change appreciably, the race ratios have 
become more balanced within the Ridgeway School. The increase in the white 
student body population, though slight, was probably due to the adoption 
of the open-transfer plan and breakdown of the community school boundaries 
for Ridgeway. 

A comparison of classroom assignments for the traditional instructional 
organization and the reorganization after IGE implementr/clon in Ridgeway 
Elementary School is clearly illustrated in Schematic I and II. The major 
change has been the reassignment of the special education, film, and 
kindergarten rooms, thus allowing closer association of the Unit organization. 
Another change was the location of a learning disabilities specialist in 
the basement. 
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Siimmary of the Findings of Ridgeway School Profile 

1- There has been no significant differences since the implementation 

of IGE in Ridgeway Elementary School in: 

a. total school population 

teacher per unit (grade level) assignments 

c. total classrooms assigned 

d. students per teacher ratio 

e. teachers per classroom ratios 

f . students per teacher per classroom assigned 

2. The instructional staff is typical within the Columbia School 
District. 

3. The student body at Ridgeway School has not changed appreciably 

as to sex composition, however the racial composition appears to be changing. 
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SECTION II 

EVERYDAY LIFE AT RIDGEWAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
THROUGH THE KYES OF THE IGE FACILITATOR 

The program observations and services provided during the 1972-73 
school year are somewhat different than those regularly assumed by an IGE 
facilitator. In the case of Ridgeway, the facilitator was directly re- 
sponsible for only this school, and, therefore, duties exceeded those 
customarily ascribed to an IGE Facilitator, This singular responsibility 
accounts for the detail in which the facilitator's duties are described. 

The description of the nine month implementation is organized in a 
bi-monthly mode because the scheduled activities appear to follow this 
time parameter more compatibly. 

I. AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

August 21 . I (the facilitator) was asked to attend a workshop which had 
been In session for 5 days at Ridgeway. I was introduced to the Unit 
Leaders and given some background in regard to the organizational pattern 
of the school. Unit leaders and Unit members were designing activities 
and assessment instruments for the first week of school. The teachers seemed 
most positive about the potential IGE promised. 

The teachers were quite uneasy and somewhat apprehensive since the 
physical plant would not be ready for children on the 28th. I was at a dis- 
advantage in trying to involve them in gaming board activities for growth 
in the area of implementation due to anxiety about when the building would be 
readied. I gave some direction in organization of the Unit and the im- 
plementation of the reading program. 
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August 22 . The day began with a consultant from a book company talking 
about reading materials. The representative seemed to have adequate know- 
ledge about the teaching of primary reading, but did not have knowledge 
about IGE, the management of reading or the teaching of intermediate 
reading. Her lack of helpful knowledge caused anxiety for many of the 
teachers. 

I left the school site at 1:00 feeling rather subdued due to the 
overwhelming amount of work to be done and the staff's apparent lack of 
knowledge of details of IGE* 

August 28 . Arrived at the school about 9:15 a.m. The hallways were empty 
as children were undergoing orientation in the Unit areas e The principal 
was able to move from area to area and also answer questions from parents 
in the building. The children appeared to be happy about their new e.iviron- 
ment. Each Unit appeared to be well prepared for today and the days to 
come. 

August 29 . Upon visiting school at 2:30 p.m. I observed the termination 
of activities and preparation to go home. At 3:05 I entered the teacher's 
lounge where Unit C was meeting. They were a bit hostile and frustrated. 
I was asked to sit down and a comment was made, "I've had it, I'm through." 

I asked that they not become overheated, but begin by talking 
about the day. Four major concerns were identified: 

1. Too much movement 

2. Lack of discipline 

3. Inappropriate activities for the children 

4. Furniture shortages. 

We found some short-range solutions which helped them regain composure. 
I believed they were ready to attack the next day. 

ERIC 
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August 30, I arrived at Rldgeway at 8:20 a.m. to observe Unit A. The 

following is a detailed observation of the primary unit. 

8:20 - Homeroom - collection of lunch money, roll call, Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

8:30 - Homeroom activities with some children beginning to leave 

for other classroom areas. A slight problem developed with 
children entering the room to use the restroom. Unless each 
teacher in each area allows only one boy to go to this area 
there are likely to be some discipline problems as only one 
can enter the area a time. 

8:40 - The orange room (toy room) was chaotic, with children totally 
in control of everything. The toy items should either be put 
away or the children need a discussion regarding their use. 
Student teachers observing and assisting in thp area were 
helpless. 

8;50 - Some teaching stations are beginning to undertake diagnostic 
work. Most of the teachers have in mind what they wish to 
accomplish. 

8:55 - Two areas are still doing homeroom activities. Some teachers 
had to be responsible for other children in adjacent areas. 

9:10 - As work proceeded with the assessment instruments there was a 
marked need for transpositioning of furniture: (1) There Is 
a need to arrange furniture so that teaching could be more 
effective than is the case in the present setting (no eye con- 
tact, unaware of some children and their behavior or needs), 
(2) Furniture should be properly fitted to the physical size 
of the room, 

9:15 - Overall, the unit needs to establish some consistency in 

discipline. A child is treated differently in teaching stations; 
some kind of common agreement covering limitations and ex- 
pectations is needed. 

9:20 - I left and returned for afternoon meeting. 

3:00 - A meeting was held with unit teachers to give them feedback on 
the above. I gave them positive feedback because they had pro- 
vided a well-planned hour and they were making some adjustments 
to become more efficient. 
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The homeroom block of time was to have finished by 8:45; however, 
it extended until 9:07 a.m. This follow-up conference also provided them 
with an opportunity to ask questions regarding the planning system and 
its use with their new learning program. 

I left the follow-up at 4:25 p.m. 

Tuesday > September 4th. Dr. Wheeler, the principal of Ridgeway, joined 
me in observations from 8:15 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. Our primary mission was 
to look at the organizational pattern and thp management of children at 
the beginning of the day and to try and see what kind of instructional 
program was evolving for the first part of the day. We spent a majority 
of our tisic in Unit 5 and Unit C. During our visit to Unit B, we ob- 
served one teacher who had operationalized individual instruction. This 
particular teacher was making use of a student teacher in addition to her- 
self in the teaching of reading. There were five observable reading groups 
working in various activities. They were making use of media, audio-visual, 
and print. There were independent groups working and the class was 
structured yet flexible. In the other three teaching areas of Unit B, we 
observed what could be called "traditional" reading groups. All seemed 
to have direction — were somewhat more structured. One thing that was observed 
in the Unit B planning area was a detailed schedule for the day showing 
the area that each teacher was teaching in, type of group that she would 
have, aijd the subject being taught. This kind of information would prove 
valuable to Units A and C in their daily scheduling. While walking around 
in Unit C, a slight problem evolved which Dr. Wheeler handled. One youngster 
refused to go into an instructional area. He explained that the particular 
room was a fourth grade room last year and he did not wish to enter a fourth 
grade room when he was now a fifth grader. It was explained to him that 
all rooms there had a sign over them saying "Unit C." This seemed to satisfy 

O 

j^l^Q the youngster* 
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The Unit C Leader asked, during the time that I was observing » If I 
would meet with them on that day to discuss their reading program. They 
had given the children the American Book Company assessment tests and 
needed some help in organizing the information to come up with reading 
groups and some practical Information on how they might do their planning 
for teaching those groups. I met with them in the teachers' lounge and 
discussed the use of Part A and Part B of the placement test. We made 
the decision to use only the information from Part A - word recognition- 
to determine the reading groups. We then talked about sub-teams working 
together: two teachers working with two to three levels of reading , while 
the other two teachers in the Unit were also working with two to three 
levels. We discussed the use of incorporating spelling , handwriting, 
grammar with the reading programs. The discussion moved to the use of 
aids., in teaching of reading, such as learning stations and independent 
type activity centers. I left that meeting feeling we had accomplished 
their objectives and that they felt a bit more relieved about what they 
were trying to do. I left the school on Tuesday at approximately 11:15 a.m. 
Dr. Wheeler returned to his regular administrative work. I felt that it 
was very beneficial for him to participate in the discussions in order that 
he gain understanding to cope with similar kinds of situations should they 
occur in the future. 

Wednesday, September 6th . Visited school at 8:15 a.m. at which time I was 
confronted by the teachers in the primary unit, Unit A, to meet with them 
for a discussion of the arrangement of their children into reading groups. 
We set a time for early afternoon that day. During the morning, I 
observed teaching methodology in the three units. I think, overall, some 
of the things that the teachers need to work on, as far as the self -improve- 
ment program, would be utilization of the physical space to their advantage. 
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beginning to work with children on becoming more independent in their 
work habits — knowing where things were in the room and without expecting 
the teacher to direct every activity. I think becoming more familiar 
with all the materials that they are going to use so that they know all 
of the potential that can be derived from the existing materials and 
organization of the things that are within their rooms is very important. 
Dr* Wheeler again Joined me on Wednesday, and as we went around the 
buildings he noted some of the things tbat I have just mentioned. We also 
had a discussion regarding the outcomes that he had selected as his primary 
outcomes. I asked if these were in line with the outcomes each of the 
Units had selected. I could not obtain a firm commitment on this, although 
he discussed his major concern at this time was for the school to become 
involved in an organizational pattern — and that all feel comfortable with 
that. He was not concerned with implementing two subjects right away, but 
to become firmly entrenched in the implementation of one subject, specifically 
language arts-reading. I was to help people become comfortable before a 
major emphasis was placed on self -improvement outcomes. I had a feeling 
that soon we must help the staff understand the relationship between 

what they are doing and what the outcomes are in terms of measurement and 

i 

direction of the program. I tried to emphasize tW« as the weeks went 
along . 

I returned on Wednesday afternoon to work with Unit A on the reading 
program. Again, as I had done with Unit C, we looked at the scores for 
the children, drew some lines, made a recommendation that they administer 
another test to those children who fell below the levels of readiness. 
This test would determine whether they were in readiness or should be 
placed on the first or second step program. We talked about the use of 
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student teachers and how they might work with the Ridgeway staff, i.e., 
the best utilization of the staff. I left the school at approximately 
2:00 p.m. on Wednesday. 

September 8th. I observed in the primary unit. Unit A, while two teachers 
were working with two groups and listening to a story. One teacher was 
vorking on beginning sounds and spelling. She also had a group working 
independently on consonant letters. As I proceeded through the primary 
unit, I found a teacher using worksheets which had a color word and a 
picture of an animal that was to be colored in to teach the child the 
relationship between the color and the word for the color. A student 
teacher was also involved in this activity. Proceeding to the next 
teaching area, I observed the culminating activity: using the figure. 
The students were to use all of the various individual colors that they 
had learned and apply them to one diagram, which was a monkey made up 
of various colors. Then, that afternoon, what they had done was to carry 
over with the reading groups from the morning with phonics, reading, and 
related activities. It appeared to be going very smoothly. 

In Unit C, the reading-language arts research teacher pulled me 
aside and asked that we talk about what they had done in their preparation 
groups. She showed me the breakdown which looked adequate on the reading 
groups. She showed me the division of labor — which groups teachers were 
assigned. However, there was a problem within the Unit in that two teachers, 
who had the same approach to teaching, were going to work with the high 
groups according to the assessment, and two teachers, who had relied upon 
past experience which had been rather traditional, were going to work in- 
dependently; as a consequence, there was a sub-unit of C made up of two 
teachers and two sub-units of the unit made up of one teacher each. At 
this point we had a conflict in terms of methodology of teaching reading. 
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In order to interact and help lend security to one of the teachers who 
desired to be alone in the teaching of reading, it was necessary to 
help her understand the use of all of the various materials included 
in the American Book Company reading program. In this way she could 
begin to feel comfortable in the use of the materials. Hopefully, this 
would broaden her spectrum of teaching in reading from a rather tradi- 
tional approach to a more individualized approach. In order to ac- 
complish this goal without advertising the fact that only certain 
teachers in the unit were having some difficulties I scheduled myself 
to spend a few minutes of time with teachers within each unit as they 
taught a specific lesson plan. In this way I could assist them with 
their materials in meeting the needs of the individuals they had been 
assigned as a result of the objectives. 
Summary of August and September 

The first two months having ended, many problems continued to recur 
which caused confusion and apprehension. The major problems, as I saw 
them, were the following: 

1. Whether the assignment of teachers was appropriate to each unit. 

2. The utilization of teaching experience and background to the 
best advantage. 

3. A commitment on the part of the staff to the IGE concept. 

4. Teacher dissatisfaction with the lack of personal help from 
/I/D/E/A/, CEI (Center for Educational Improvement) and the 
school district. 

5. Student orientation to their new units and their relationship 
to other children in other units. 

6. Ridgeway teachers' lack of understanding of the role of the 
facilitator; e.g. was the facilitator 

a. a demonstration teacher 

b. a spy for the University and administration for the district* 
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c. a graduate student working on a case study for a dis- 
sertation. 

7. Teachers finding enough time to do everything that needed 
doing* 

8. A great need for positive feedback and pats on the back as 
an acknowledgment of the long hours of preparation and take- 
home work. 

9. The very evident problem of helping teachers see that the 
instructional day could not match precisely the overt behavior 
in the IGE filmstrips in light of only two months of im- 
plementation behind them. 

A few of the teachers made the whole procedure very difficult for 
themselves by thinking they had to adopt new IGE means for discipline, 
use of furniture, rapport with principal, fellow staff, and use of 
materials. In other words, a fairly seasoned pre-IGE svaff had members 
who would characterize neophyte behavior by their actions in the 
classroom with IGE. 

II. OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 

October 5th, 8; 30 a.m. IIC Meeting . The principal and unit leaders are 
doing a very good job of having a prepared agenda and issuing minutes of 
all decisions made to other teachers and staff. One particular IIC agenda 
asked that I provide the members with items that they should recognize while 
visiting IGE schools in the Chicago area. I tried to mention items that 
would pertain to our implementation design. Specific outcomes with their 
associated tips and activities were related to the visitation. 

While the IIC membership visited Chicago, plans and specific ideas 
were drawn up by unit leaders for the upcoming half-day inservice scheduled 
for October 6th. 
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October 6 . Teaching members of Ridgeway and student teacher observers 
were present for a half-day of inservice activities. The following 
topics were presented: 

1 • The use of teacher aides 

2. The role of the student teacher in the unit 

3. The planning system and its implementation-review 

4. The unit leader's role- (This topic was suggested by the unit 
leaders in order to help members of the unit understand more 
fully the need for planning for unit inservice and agenda) . 

At a later point in the inservice, a question about the IIC was 

asked. This inquiry led to a venting of pent up feelings that were 

bothering the teaching staff. 

1. The IIC was an exclusive group of individuals that had become 
so efficient that they had forgotten everyone else. 

2« What decisions were being made in the IIC? Did these decisions 
really represent the feelings of the staff. 

3. Unit leaders were not justifying why they needed the released 
time during the instructional day. 

4. The principal was not in his office behind the desk when he 

was needed. He seemed aloof because of the many responsibilities 
he was assuming around the entire school. 

All of the above were voiced in the absence of the unit leaders and 
principal who were on a visitation in Chicago. 

November - 1st week . We began the month of November with a visitor from 
the Innovative Programs Division of /I/D/E/A/. The objective observer 
commented, '*For only two months of operating with IGE, your staff has come 
a long way toward being the model school in Missouri." 
Constructive notes were also provided: 

1. One member of a unit should observe the unit in operation in 
order to analyze use of time and measure the amount of. dupli- 
cation taking place. 

ERIC 
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2. Reinforcement was provided with the statement that social 
science and science would lend themselves to IGE more easily 
after the reading and mathematics implementation. 



Reporting forms for parent conferences were devised to reflect the 
new learning program approach. A plea was made to parents for 100% 
participation. A variety of conference times were established to meet 
the needs of a large majority of our working community. 

November - 2nd week. A General Policy Statement was adopted by the 
faculty through faculty input. Most of these resulted from the October 
6th inservice meeting mentioned earlier in this journal. The following 
is a copy of the General Policy Statement: 



1. Most items of oonoem to the iridivictuaL teacher will probably be 
best handled within the unit. However^ the door to the office is 
always open and anyone should feel free to discuss any items of 
concern with the principal. 

2. Regular inservice meetings will be held every Wednesday from 3:00 
to 4:00. See IIC agendum for items. 

2. Each member of the staff will receive a copy of the IIC agendum. 
If there is an item of particular interest to a imit member, 
arrangements should be made for that member to attend. All 
members of the staff should attend an IIC meeting some time 
during the year. It should he remembered that the IIC meeting is 
part of the division of labor and designed to give the unit teacher 
more time by freeing them' from a one hour extra IIC planning 
meeting every week. Any staff member that has an item of concern 
relating to all units, or the school as a whole, should turn these 
items in to the respective unit leader or the principal in written 
form. 

4. Each member of the staff will receive a copy of the minutes of 
each IIC meeting. If there is any question about any of the items 
referred to, the unit leader or the principal should be consulted 
for clarification. 

5. The IGE guideline for discipline: 

a. First major offense and all minor offenses - Teacher 

h. Second major offense and repeated minor offenses - Unit 

c. Third major offense and uncontrollable minor repeats - Principal 

A written record should be kept of corporal punishment. The parents 
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aJiould hi-? contacted hi the case of continuing problems. It should 
be recognized that the responsibility for discipline must be shared 
with the children aa individuals and as a group. Discipline must 
be consistent to be effective, 

6. Visitors are a vital part of our community public relations program. 
The impression a person holds of our IGE program is greatly enhanced 
by the friendliness with which they are treated. Groups will be 
limited to the number that can be handled by our observation rooms. 
Individuals will be allowed to observe in the unit areas as has al- 
ways been the system policy. All groups and individuals will be 
scheduled and guided when possible. Unit members and unit leaders 
should not be disturbed for consultation during teaching time. This 
can best be determined by the individual staff member. 

7. Teaching should always be fun^ but should be even more so in a more 
relaxed and challenging atmosphere. The entire faculty should work 
to effect this climate. Any factors negatively affecting this goal 
should be discussed and corrected within the unit-if it is a unit 
problem. If it is a multi-unit problem it should be referred to the 
lie for resolution. 



The following letter to parents explains the means for evaluating 
pupil progress. 

Ridgeway School is now involved in a pilot program attempting to individ- 
ualize the educational program for each child. In order to communicate 
the teacher ^s evaluation of the student to the parents ^ the report card 
will vary from those previously approved for the elementary division of 
the Columbia Public Schools. The grade reports issued November 8 will 
be for the first quarter only and will be altered for the second quarter. 

The parents will still be informed through the report card concerning 
the relative placement of the program in which the child is working in 
the sequential skill areas (reading^ arithmetic^ and spelling) as well as 
how well that student is performing in the level of program in which he's 
been placed. In the other academic areas (social studies ^ science^ and 
English) there is no sequence of skills involved; consequently^ the in- 
dication on the report card will be in terms of how well the child is 
performing in the material being presented. During the Parent-Teacher 
Conference^ the parents will be informed as to whether the instructional 
programs in these three areas are the ones for most students in that 
general grade level or are more basic ones for students experiencing 
difficulty in the typical educational program. More Parent-Teacher Con- 
ferences are going to be actively sought by the teachers so that parents 
will be better informed. 
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Specifically: 
UNIT A 



The report card will show the level of the reading program on which 
the student is being instructed by indicating the book being used 
as the hutiiij program and the position it cccitpzac in the sequence 
of hooks for the primary grades. The quality of the student's 
achievement in reading will be spelled out in narrative form in the 
comments section. 

The level completed in mathematics will be shown for each concept 
while the quality of work being done by the student will be indicated 
in narrative form in the section for remarks. During the first 
quarter^ all students in section A will be working only in the first 
three concepts. The level of the spelling program iri which the 
student is being instructed will be indicated on the report cards as 
Well as the quality of the achievement of the student. 

For the first quarter only^ no evaluation will be made on the report 
card in the areas of social science and science. This is because 
the concentration of effort has been in organizing the IGE program 
and in the evaluation of each child for individualizing the reading 
and mathematics progr*<vn. 

After the first quarter j however, the quality of the student's 
achievement in social science and science will be indicated in 
narrative form in the remarks section as well as whether it is the 
regular program or is being altered to accommodate a less academically 
innl'i.rtad student. This will also be covered in more detail orally 
in the Parents-Teacher Conference. 



UNITS BSC 

The level of the student's reading and spelling programs will be 
indicated in narrative form in the remarks section as well as the 
quality of the achievement being realized by the student. The quality 
of his work will, however, be in terms of how well he achieves in the 
level in which he is being instructed. 

The level of the mathematics program which the student has mastered 
will be indicated in narrative form in the remarks section as well 
as the quality of the work accomplished. 

In the academic areas of social science, science, and language arts, 
the quality of the work being done will be indicated; however, whether 
those programs are the regular ones for students in his or her general 
grade level or adjusted for less academically inclined students will 
be indicated in the narrative. 

At the end of the second quarter, an evaluation will be made concern- 
ing the parents' opinions of the evaluation program and whether they 
understand all the information the staff is attempting to communicate* 
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November 13. While some time has been spent organizing the Public 
Relations program for community and visitors from far away, a great 
deal of time was spent analyzing the parent conference information and 
exploring ideas for reaching those parents who did not attend, another 
problem arose at the school. There were some very real deficiencies in 
the preparation of student teachers. The following essays were 
submitted by two young ladies who were part of the first contingent 
of student teachers involved with the Ridgeway change program. Even 
though some statements might be a bit exaggerated, the units still had 
to analyze their operation. From this point on, the three units became 
more precise in the orientation of the student teachers and identifying 
expectations for them. 



I have certainly enjoyed my experiences here at. Ridgeway School 
during my student teaching. I feel that I have had many opportunities 
that I might not have had if placed in a self -contained classroom. 
It was very interesting being able to work under two teachers^ who 
handled situations differently and taught in two completely different 
manners. 

The first loeek however^ it was a difficult and trying job. We 
were instructed to observe and yet were asked to start working with 
small groups, without any knowledge of their activities or skill 
levels. It seemed as though we hjid to ask about so much which I 
expected would be information easily handed to us. (Such things as 
where the Teacher ^s Lounge and restrooms were.) After I got into 
the swing of things, I really enjoyed working with my groups. Most 
generally I could Jiandle the materials and the discipline problems 
which arose. 

I wish we could have been observed a little more and had a 
little more feedback from our cooperating teachers. Many times I 
felt the class and I could both have benefited if the teacher would 
have suggested a different technique or possibly simple things like 
wording a phrase differently. So much of the time during the eight 
weeks, I never knew if I was doing OK, good, or terrible. I guess 
I just expected more comments from my actual teaching. However, I 
do know that the other teachers were very busy with their own groups. 
Many times I wondered how the program would work without student 
teachers because after the first couple of week, I taught basically 
throug}jDUt the day. Because of this, I saw very little teaching 
from the actual teachers, if any. So I didn^t have many opportunities 
for observation. 
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Our midterwri evaluation was handed back to us at the end of 
oup fifth week J but was never discussed with us which I expected. 
The same was true of our final grade and evaluation. 

The IGE program has many fine and exciting points when used 
correctly and with a group of children who have the intelligence y 
reasoning^ and logic to handle it. However^ at this stage in the 
program it seems to be misplaced or mismatched. To my knowledge 
lower than the norm intelligence children who tend to have dis-- 
cipline problems need a structured program to reinforce security 
and self-confidence. They no longer have a desk, a r^om, or a 
full-time teacher. These were replaced by using tables j floors, 
tote trays and five to six teachers a day. The rug has been 
pulled out from under their feet and they are still stumbling from 
the jolt. 

I know that this is the^ first year that the program was ini- 
tiated at Ridgeway, and many of the wrinkles can be ironed out in 
time. However, in my eyes many of the Unit C children have been 
deprived this year, because of the program's structure. IGE is 
sr^pposed to be flexible to fit the needs and interests of the 
children. During this time I have seen very little if any flex- 
ibility. A teacher can't take time out because she'll mess up 
some of her pupils' next lesson with another teacher in another 
room. 

I plan on visiting next fall to see how the program is pro- 
gressing. I do hope however, that if the program does not work in 
the future, that the administration, teachers, etc. will be able 
to say — it didn't work, and try a different approach. A lot of 
work has gone into working this program out and putting it into 
effect. But let's just hope that if it's needed we can back down 
and say — we were wrong. 



IGE undoubtedly is a good plan; however, any plan rmxst be executed 
under optimum conditions. Let's face it; Ridgeway doesn't possess 
these optimum conditions — namely, the intrinsic desire of the child 
to learn. The plan appears to "jump into the river before it learns 
to swim"; by this I mean the initiators of IGE seem to feel LhaL 
children -h IGE^ learning. The cultural, socio-economic factors are 
seemingly overlooked, or at least considered too lightly. These 
children are uncooperative, easily distracted, whose backgrounds are 
lacking educationally as well as emotionally. This "logic" for 
placing IGE in such a situation fails my comprehension, my back- 
ground. 

I feel some "IGE" could work in a self-contained classroom. I 
frankly feel these children are cheated, cheated of the security 
and personal pride of possession they so badly need. In the end, 
which is most important, where do our values lie if we are more 
<*o}u;iivfi(id with the facts in a child's hmd rather than the secure 
foe ling he fiae inside or the "order" he experiemes in his daily 
Life? Are the ends so justified to sacrifice the means? I feel 
that if I were teaching at Ridgeway I would violently protest. The 




child is the most important aspect of the educational experience, 
not the number of math levels achieved in one year! 
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Don't Depaivl There are definitely some good points to be made 
in regards to the IGE situation. The built-^in sugoess of the 
language program could only be made better by tying the objectives 
together with periodic reviews. The teacher-ohild ratio is very 
good as well; individual needs can be met. 

The main advise I would give would be that if and when a future 
student teacher is left alone ^ tell her where you will be in case 
trouble would occur. More feedback is needed concerning how well 
or badly the student teacher is doing. I had only one of my daily 
lesson plans returned in social studies and none for math; i/ the 
student teacher takes the time to prepare these lesson plans daily, 
the cooperating teacher should critique them and show her how she 
is doing.' It is very hard to improve if you are unaware of what you 
are doing wrong. 

J hope this paper doesn't have critical overtoneS;^ as it wasn't 
meant this way: I hope it will help you with your future teachers. 



Summary of October and November 



Refinement and smooth application of the physical education , art, 
music and library schedules surfaced at this time. Units were beginning 
to utilize agenda to reach decisions. All three unit leaders were be- 
coming more task oriented. 

As facilitator I began to emphasize the need for relating what we 
were doing in relation to the IGE outcomes. The use of inservice 
materials was inconsistent. However, all unit members did participate 
in establishing priority unit outcomes- Unit A, B, and C selected U 4. 
The^principal selected P 3. 

A Language Arts committee was established as a result of the IIC 
and identified a need to coordinate school-wide implementation of language 
arts. Plans for a math steering committee were also formalized as we 
planned for math implementation in January. 

A great number of things that needed to be accomplished brought 
about a decision by the IIC to establish an inservice program every 
JC Wednesday from 3;00-4;00 p.m. Unit leaders felt this woulH ease the 
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responsibility they were feeling to conduct inservice during the 
planning time. 

Although plans Were formulated to implement language arts in the 
fall of 1972, math in the winter of 1973, social science in the fall of 
1973, and science in the winter of 1974, units appeared to be trying 
to implement all disciplines without a systematic means to plan all of 
them. I had concerns that the staff was going to feel overwhelmed. 

Parent volunteers functioning as aides had been very unpredictable. 
Their roles were varied a great deal, not always with the approval of 
teachers. When volunteers participate in this role as clerical and 
"cut 'n paste" people they seem to lose interest and either changed 
roles or did not return. Owing to the fact that the school does have 
open enrollment, there were children from other attendance areas, many of 
which were schools with predominantly white children. (The volunteer 
aides were comprised mostly of white parents living in other communities 
with children in Ridgeway.) 

Consistency in parent participation was one of the most difficult 
problems. I believed it affected the staff because they felt their 
long hours of commitment and desire to achieve new heights was not realized 
by the parents. 

Ten student teachers and course E-190 students (clerical and ob- 
serving sophomores and juniors) were included in the planning for future 
weeks. The principal made a more formal orientation, and teachers in the 
units had very precise job descriptions and teaching responsibilities. 
However, one problem continued to exist. The supervising teachers from 
the University had no training or detailed explanation of the Ridgeway 
program or IGE. This preliminary training would have solved many problems 
for our student teachers and the Ric'geway image in town and on campus. 
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The PTA could be termed a ''support organization.*' Many of their 
contributions took the form of student equipment, providing feedback 
from the community, and offering suggestions for public meetings to 
elicit parent involvement. 



III. DECEMBER AND JANUARY 



December 7 . Final plans were discussed in the IIC for the formal 
implementation of math in January. The school district had formalized 
a "lighthouse" program which fulfilled the needs for a model IGE 
learning program. It had been developed by district teachers with Title 
TII, ESEA money and two Ridgeway teachers were on the developmental 
staff. This involvement by peer teachers stimulated an excellent 
attitude on the part of Ridgeway teachers to ensure success with the 
math program. 

Christmas committees were appointed for the upcoming holiday season. 
December 15. IIC — The group reviewed a social studies program for all 
ages (of the program) in anticipation of the implementation in the fall 
of 1973. A publishing company introduced revised objective booklets, 
coordinated activity booklets, and teacher guides, which gave new life 
to the teachers and the reading program. Things began to happen in the 
reading program in terms of a school-wide unified effort. Coordination 
of effort appreciated considerably and duplication of effort diminished. 
Children were becoming more involved in the reading program, and learning 
centers were evolving according to schedule. 

Teachers and children were ready for a Christmas holiday and the 
accompanying vacation. Parties were held and goodbyes were said in 
O . anticipation of the return to the Change Program in January. 

ERJC 
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January 18 , The need was being felt to extend the language arts 
activities in spelling. Several existing commercial programs were 
suggested and salesmen gave their presentations. It was most interest- 
ing to observe the teachers recalling their experiences from the past 
few months. They asked questions about the variety of the activities 
which might complement the various learning styles of Ridgeway children. 

Dr. Wheeler, the principal, invoked the units to have their inter 
and intra unit observation and visitation. A schedule was provided 
showing the frequency with which each unit conducted various disciplines. 
Dr. Wheeler asked for teachers to contact him so that he might take 
their instructional group and provide them with observation time. This 
concept was discussed at length but, to my knowledge, there were very 
few respondents. Many factors probably inhibited a free exchange among 
the teachers. A sample of these factors might include the following: 

1* Reluctance to enter someone else's domain 

2. The feeling that it was not right to leave the children 
or instructional group 

3. The person I visited might visit me 

4. I could cause the observer a lot of anxiety by my presence 

The five step self -improvement process which we will discuss this 
coming year ought to eradicate such ideas. 

Discussion then focused on the kind of summer workshop needs the 
staff envisioned. We were trying to project and extend our efforts on 
the achievement of outcomes in both instruction and self-improvement. 
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Week of January 22nd , Individual meetings with Units A, B, and C were 
held. It became evident to me that my assistance in the implementation 
was going to have to be altered. Rather than my asking if there were 
needs and then initiating follow up, the unit members were going to 
have to identify needs and go through the principal to establish a 
specific meeting time and place. In other words, for the first time my 
role would change to reflect the design of a facilitator on call. 

Summary of December and January 

December holidays and vacation were richly deserved and welcomed. 

The primary unit was establishing definite goals on a weekly basis 
to attack problems (e.g., student behavior). This approach was of great 
benefit to the operation. The unit leader was doing a fine job conducting 
meetings and identifying tasks. There appeared to be great unity among 
members. They, however, were quite satisified to be independent of the 
other two units. 

The middle unit had done a consistent job of individualizing in the 
area of reading. There appeared to be some strife among members due to 
the work load coupled with continuing disagreement with a rather directive 
unit teacher. Being the smallest of the three units perhaps helped them 
give the appearance of knowing the children vjell, in addition to exhibit- 
ing real unity of purpose and a feeling of togetherness. 

The unit with older children was still groping with some teacher 
classroom assignment problems. All fou'- teachers were competent in their 
own room. However, I sometimes received the impression that two members 
were quite concerned about what was happening to children in their program 
but have lost control of discipline. 

ERIC 
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The physical arrangement allowed for four teaching stations. Two 
were self-contained type rooms with a doorway, and an area between. These 
two rooms offered security to two teachers, whereas the other area had 
two connected rooms because a complete wall had been removed. This 
apprehension, among other things, caused a breakdown in terms of teachers 
carrying out designed plans. A note of "my children,'* "your children" could 
be detected. A move to combine one open teacher and one not so open 
into the large area was suggested and carried out. It functioned somewhat 
satisfactorily in the days that followed, but did not resolve the basic 
issue. This unit had the most difficult job with a group of mature 
youngsters, who had never assumed real opportunities for self-selection 
and autonomous movement during school time. Teaching was not fun for 
these teachers. The unit leader was searching for help. 

IV. FEBRUARY AND MARCH 

During February and March, discussion centered around the movement 
of atudents from unit to unit (cross teaming) to better utilize the 
personnel and materials in math. Discussion and a plan of action to 
study how unit members might be moved from one unit to another, and how 
new unit leaders would be hired if needed, happened during this period. 

Great concern arose every month regarding the pro-social behavior 
of many children relating to values of self esteem and self control. 
Teachers appeared to be very weary from attempting to keep the lid on 
constantly. The principal selected a program for this purpose and dis^ 
tributed it to unit members. It was organized to assess children on their 
social needs. The teacher analyzed the information and then referred to 
a prescription suggested in the book. 
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As spring approached the playground rules needed revamping. As 
the middle of March approached, the IIC tabled the guidelines for 
transfer of staff members and those for unit leader selection. 

During the middle of March a seasoned teacher remarked, "Whatever 
happened to our student council?" This question suggested potential 
assistance to our developmental needs. "Is it okay to have a student 
council when using IGE?" was still another question. Elections were 
subsequently held and members were elected on the basis of one repre- 
sentative for every 30 students in a unit. The meetings were held each 
Tuesday at 8:30 a.m. 

Summary of February and March 

In summary, the definitive criteria to be used for movement of a 
student from one unit to another evolved in February and March. These 
criteria were as follows: 

a. Age 

b. Maturity 

c . Peer group relationships 

d. Physical size 

e. Academic ability 

f. Numbers of student leaders remaining in unit 

g. Family relationships 

I provided an inservice program on the afternoon of March 28th. We 
concerned ourselves with monitering results on the achievement of outcomes 
as individuals and as a unit. This discussion and exchange of ideas pro- 
vided direction for the unit leaders and for me in terms of the remainder 
of the school year and the summer work time. 

The Educational Testing Services Cues t ionnalr es were administered to 
the principal and the IIC. The following summarizes their responses at 
this point in time. 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PRINCIPAL 
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1. RATING UNIT LEADERS ON VARIOUS ROLE ASPECTS. 

Considering activities and performance at this time, please indicate 
the number of unit leaders you would rank as doing poorly, adequate, 
and well. For example, assuming 5 unit leaders, you might rate them 
on a given task in this way: 1 performs poorly, 2 adequately, and 
2 well. 

^ . , w 



Total Number of Unit Leaders: 3 


POOR 


ADEQUAT 


WELL 




(a) Is pfficipnt in spnvrpfi no ^jnrl llt•^1^y^n^x t'aooiit'p^g I 

staff, space, materials, assistance 






3 


concerns & needs) and the IIC and principal 






3 


fr*i Acc^ct'C ^Tl t'Oim c ct*ii/1oTit*"t*OQ/^ViOT'C o^rfoc an/I niot^ 
\w/ AooXoLo XLll.ci.Ilo , o LUUdlL LcaCilCLo , clXCiCO , clllCi IlcW 

teachers in their unit roles 




3 




VU/ £<VUtV.co pUoXLXVc cLLLXLUQco uQWaFQ IlcW mcLllUao , aLlQ llcW 

materials, and curricular & instructional changes 






3 


1 1 Plane ar»r1 ^•al•T•^oc rMit* t*V»o ^ r»c t* t*ii/* t•^ r^na T nT"r^oT"iJm ^ n 

xXdllo dLlU ^dl.I.XCO (JUL LllC XLlo L 1. UV LXtJLldX VfLXJ^Lalii Xil 

the unit for the IGE subject (s) 
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(£) Maintains effective communication with parents 




3 




(g) Conducts constructive unit meetings, including 
planning, Inservlce, problem solving 






3 


(h) Contributes meaningfully (through the IIC) to the 
educational program of the whole school 






3 


(1) Demonstrates and practices good teaching approaches 






3 


(j) Makes use of opportunities to perfect his/her skills 




3 




(k) Monitors and coordinates all the aspects of the 
unit as a "school within the school" 




3 





2. Were you principal of this school in 1970-71? YES in 1971-72? YES 

3. Became multi-unit/IGE school in 9-71 2-72 Other ^ -7 2 

4. Please try to describe the present general feeling and attitude of the 
total staff toward the multi-unit organization (MUSE) and toward 
individually guided education (IGE) — as you see it now. Please enter 
rough percentages of the staff in any or all of the 4 categories 

(to the nearest 5%). 



GENERAL FEELINGS 
TOWARD MUSE 

GENERAL FEELINGS 
TOWARD IGE 



Cautious Neutral Agreeable Enthusiastic 



% 


% 


20 % 


80 % 


% 


% 


20 %■ 


80 j; 



100% 
100% 



5. How do you define the ''beginning point" of your installation of 
MUSE/IGE? That is, what event or circumstance marks the point 
before which you were in the planning and preparation period 
but after which you would say that your school was actually a 
"MUSE7IGE school?*' Please check one choice below, or indicate 
a more precise one under "Other." 

(a) Decision by school staff to be committed to MUSE/IGE 

(b) Selection of the Unit Leaders 

(c) First regular meeting of the IXC 

(d) Choice of subject area(s) for IGE 

(e) Organization of teachers and students into functioning units 

(f) Initiation of the Wisconsin Reading Design: 

Assessment of pupil status 
(g) Initiation of other individualized curriculum: 

Assessment of pupil status 
(h) Preschool Workshop for the school staff 

(i) Development of the IMC or Learning Center or Media Center 

(j) Initiation of inservice training 

(k) Initiation of team functions (planning, sharing, 

teaching) in the units 
(1) Delineation of general or specific objectives in IGE 

subject area(s) 
(m) (Other) 



From your point of view as Principal, which of the following have 
given particular difficulty this year in implementing MUSE/IGE? 
Please check all applicable items, but only if these have been 
continuing or serious problems to effective implementation. 

(a) Ineffective leadership of some or all unit leaders 

(b) Confusion over roles and responsibilities 

(c) Teachers working too hard and long; "burn-out" 

(d) A sizable number of teachers not fully committed to MUSE and IGE 

(e) Availability of effective consulting assistance from 

outside the school 

(f) Resistance to idea of teaching multiage groups of students 

vx ^(g) Problems in teamwork, planning, & sharing within any or all units 

(h) Departmentalization of instruction in the units 

(i) Problems in communication in the school: between units; 

access to the principal; teachers and the IIC; staff meetings: 

attitudes 

(j) Problems in IMC: Materials, staffing space and accessibility 

(k) Problems in inservice training: content, frequency, time 

relevance 

(1) Competition among the units 

\y (m) (Other) STUDENT DISCIPLINE OR ADJUSTMENT 
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All things considered, if you could set up a workshop of your own 
devising right now — concerned with MUSE/IGE installation and re- 
finement — 

(a) What would its purpose and topic be? 



(b) For whom would it be h^Jd? That is, who would be the 
"audience?" 



Educational Testing Service 



Durham, N»C» 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE IIC 
(as a group activity) 
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1. 



2. 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 



g- 
h. 



The IIC regularly meets for 1 hours per week. 

Are these meetings regularly scheduled at a given time? 

Is an agenda regularly prepared for IIC meetings? 

If YES, is it printed and distributed in advance? 
Does the IIC keep a formal log or set of minutes? 
Are minutes or reports of IIC meetings generally distributed 
after the weekly meetings? 

Do you sometimes request non-IIC members (of the school 
staff) to attend IIC meetings? 

When was the IIC set up? (month and year) AUGUST 1 972 



YES 


NO 



























When did the IIC actually begin functioning as a governing 
group for the school's instructional program? AUGUST 1 9 72 



Roughly what percentage of IIC time has been devoted to the following 
broad activities so far this year? ( to the nearest 5%) 

15 (a) Monitoring IGE implementation in the school and evaluating progress 
5. (b) Dealing with, explaining to, or getting support of — parents 

15 (c) Aiding the units in instructional programing In IGE subject (s), 

and related^assistance such as materials and recording pupil progress . 
^ (d) Planning and arranging in-service training for the whole s&aff 

2$ (e) General management of the schodl and personnel relations 

30 (f) Planning of all sorts for 1972-73 and 1973-74 operations* 

(g) Other INVESTIGATING OTHER IGE PROGRAMS 



3. Many have expressed a need for"technical assistance" in accomplishing 
MUSE/IGE implementation — above and beyond the personnel, financial, 
materials, or other supportive requirements they may have. What are the 
3 or 4 most pressing technical-assistance needs at your school? 

(Use space below and at bottom of page 2) 



Curriculum Construction 



- Personnel and Time Management 



- Method of Increasing Student Responsibility 



_3 

4 - Role Delineation 



ERIC 
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Any or all of the following topics may present problems to a school in 
the process of embracing and implementing MUSE and IGE patterns. This 
wide range is based on feedback from schools engaged in implementation. 
As the lie group, please consider which of these have been really 
nettlesorae during this school year — items which have presented trouble- 
some obstacles to a smooth MUSE/ IGE implementation. 



Then, choose the four of those Items that have been the most serious in 
your school's implementation this year, and mark those four in the column 
shown. Please check no more than 4 items. 



1, Keeping records and recording student progress for IGE 




2. Stating instructional obiectives in behavioral terms 




3. Grouping students for instruction 




4. Multiage grouping in rooms, classes, or units 




5. Assessment of students' achievement status and needs 




6. Working on two or more IGE subjects 




7. Implementing the ICE instructional programing model 




8. Teaching all the various sizes of instructionpl groups 




9. Level of support/cooperation from parents 




10. Level of support /cooperation from district personnel 




11. Reporting and explaining to parents & community 




12. Overall school schedules and separate unit schedules 




13. Time available for planning, grouping, evaluating, 
and preparation — in the units 




14. Teachers knowing & working with up to 150 students 




15. Costs for staff, materials, construction, training 




16. Time for in-service training 




17. ' Coordination of use of space, materials, staff 




18. Roles and responsibilities of aides 




19. Daily moving of students & teachers within units 




20. Discipline, noise, confusion 




21. Nature of the building(s); layout; space; doors 




22. Materials and equipment in the IMC/ library 




23, Location of IMC/library; accessibility & size 




24.. Outside assistance for consultation u in-service 




25. Supply of large variety of teaching materials 




26. Size of unit staffs 




27. Children's adjustments to the new routines 




28. Scheduling special teachers (art, P.E. , etc.) into the 
instructional programs of the units 





29. (Other) 



30. (Other) 



Has your school — AT ANY TIME — developed an overall MUSE/IGE / 
"implementation timetable?" Yes \/ No 

If YES, a) When was this formally done? APRIL 1 972 ^ 

b) Has it since been revised? Yes No 
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6. Do you consider that your school is an active member of a linkage group 
of MUSE/IGE schools (pact, league^, network, sub-league?. • .Yes No 

If YES, in general does the IIC feel that this association is of 

value to the school? Yes No 

7. UNIT ORGANIZATION 

(a) How many regular instructional units are organized at this time? 3 

(b) Do these units include all students in the school?.... Yes \/No 

If NO , please explain the "exceptions." 



(c) Is there any unit that does not have an IGE subject?. . .Yes No 




(d) PLEASE PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION FOR EACH UNIT: 
(Most items can be answered with a Yes or No). 



Units 


A 


B 


C 










Grades-equivalents in 
the unit 


K-2 


3-4 


5-6 
+emr 










How much weekly unit- 
meetine time(hours^ 


3 

Hrs. 


4 


4 

Hrs. 










Regrouping for IGE sub- 
ject (s) typically oc- 
curs fweeka^ 


days- 
6' wks 


days- 
.6 wks 


days- 
6 wks 










How many formalized 
IGE subiects in unit? 


4 


2 


3 










Dc you consider the unit 
to be multiaeed? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Is instruction for IGE 
sublect (simultiaced? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Is OTHER regular ustruc- 
tion multiaged? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Is agenda typically pre- 
pared for unit meetings? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Are unit-meetings soran- 
times used for formal 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Do all unit teachers 
teach the IGE subject(s)? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Is periodic assessment in 
IGE subject (s) done by 
formal test techniques? 


YES 


YES 


YES 










Is periodic assessment 
done by "general teacher 
judgment"? 


YES 


YES 


YES 











ERIC 
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8. Schools are implementing MUSE and ICE in different ways and on 
different schedules • As an aid in summarizing certain overall 
practices across schools this year, please answer each item be- 
low with a yes or no, indicating present operations and features 



ERIC 



1. (a 

(b 

1. (a 
(b 

3. (a 

(b 

k. (a 
(b 

5. (a 
(b 

6. (a 
(b 

7. (a 
(b 
(c 

8. (a 

(b 

9. (a 

(b 

10. (a 
(b 

11. (a 

(b 

12. (a 
(b 

(c 



your school's MUSE/IGE implementation, 
the 1972-73 school year. 



Pleas'^*, answer in terms 



Do you hold regular IIC meetings on a scheduled basis? 
Does the IIC make decisions concerning the instructional 
program? 

Is the IMC/library adequately stocked with instructional 
materials? 

Is the IMC/library being "used to capacity" by students 
and teachers? 

In general, do teachers in the units take on different 
roles within the units (differentiated staffing)? 
Are paraprof essionals contributing to the instructional 
program? 

Are lines of communication in the school "open?" 

Are teachers' concema and needs considered by the IIC ' 

and principal? 

Are your units multiagad (with a 2 to 4 year spread)? 
Within the units, is instruction itself typically directed 
to multiaged groups of children? 

Has MUSE/IGE changed the principal's role to one of in- 
creased participation in the Instructional program? 
Has the principal been able to encourage teachers to ex- 
periment with different instructional approaches? 
Do you have at least one IGE subject at this time? 
Is it being implemented in all the units? 
Is the "instructional programing model" being followed 
in all the units with respect to the IGE subject? 
In general, are the units functioning as "working groups?" 
That is, are the unit staffs doing cooperative planning 
and teaching? 

Do most teachers appear content with their "teammates?" 
Is your school fully unitized at this time? That is, are 
all students and regular classroom teachers in units? 
Is the Kindergarten ins true tionally integrated with a 
primary unit? 

Are unit leaders focusing unit attention on the IGE subject 
and the instructional programing model? 

In general, are unit leaders finding it easy to encourage or 
assign a variety of teaching responsibilities In the units? 
On the whole, does the school staff appear to be "sold" on 
the idea of the multiunit school structure? 

Is there a general atmosphere of commitment to individualized 
education among teachers at this time? 
Do you have periodic or regularly scheduled Inservice 
training for the whole school staff? 

Have school representatives attended various sorts of training 
and conferences sponsored by agencies outside the school 
since 6-72? 

Have you called on other resources or consultants for assist-, 
ance? 



— 7 
V 




^/ 






y 




v/ 
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V. APRIL AND MAY 

April began with a half-day Inservlce program for each of the three 
units. The meetings were held away from the home school as substitutes 
assisted by student teachers were acquired. Each unit set its own agenda: 

Unit A - Primary 

1. How to structure work for accelerated children? 

2. How are we doing? 

3. The role of the principal 

4. Promotion of youngsters 

5. Learning centers 

Unit B " 

1. Review how to plan a good learning program, using the 
plant kingdom. 

2. Discuss management of language arts activities. 

3. Effective planning of teacher time and planning for teacher 
release time. 

4. Better utilization of space. 

5. How to begin next fall more efficiently, not with a bang, but 
with a successful whimper. 

6. Thematic approach to social studies and language arts. 
Unit C - 

1. Teaming skills 

2. Role specialization 

3. Controlled and self directed learning 

4. Learning stations 

5. Language Arts taught through social studies 

ERIC 
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A consensus was reached and recommended to the IIC, namely, that 
we shift children rather than teachers to adjust the changing size of 
units for next year. A final decision was reached to retain a second 
physical education teacher, rather than hire a special science teacher 
who would play a dual role. 

As we entered the month of May, the following items, which did not 
constitute valid agenda items, but did nonetheless comprise areas that 
many of the staff were thinking about and wondering how they might be 
handled, were considered: 



1. Physical education and vocal music schedule will influence the 
large time blocks deemed necessary to bring about effective 
instruction. 

2. When and how can we elicit Dr. Wheeler's expertise in the 
handling of discipline, which is beyond the scope of the unit? 
He cannot become an instructional leader and remain a hermit 
in the office all day, every day. 

3. How can we best resolve the testing of disadvantaged youngsters 
through large group sessions with age as the criterion when, 

at the same time, their self-confidence was being established 
in their below level achievement reading groups? 

4. It is felt that parent aides should be paid. How could this be 
handled? What alternatives were there to give consistency to 
each unit throughout the year. Volunteer aides have been help- 
ful but their production needs to be increased. 



The last two weeks of school were used for evaluation, summarization, 
and some teaching. Many criteria were being used for promotion, although 
chronological age was a definite determinate. Pleas were being made for 
more pupils to attend Ridgeway through open enrollment policy. A radio 
Interview was held explaining the IGE program at Ridgeway. Constant 
newspaper coverage was afforded. The school district board offered bus 
transportation from any area to the Ridgeway program. Many parents were 
inquiring from the white communities and coming to see the program. This 
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may be a cultural shock to have equalized education for black and white. 
Only time will tell about increased enrollment. Final plans were made for 
the week workshop to begin June 4th through June 8th, 1973. 

Summary of April and May 

The closing months were probably most rewarding for staff and sup- 
portive personnel. Teachers on the firing line were beginning to ask 
for ideas to further concepts partially implemented. It appeared from 
my vantage point that they were beginning to ask the critical questions 
which affect individualization and teacher growth. Other pertinent 
questions have previously been mentioned under their respective months. 

Teachers showed an ability to utilize the IGE vocabulary at the 
appropriate time. The utilization of this vocabulary and the know how 
to implement became valuable knowledge as the staff became consultants 
to visitors. The ability to forsee needs and plan ahead became a regular 
practice of the staff. 

There was much talk among the staff on how the next school year 
would be easier as many mistakes would not be repeated. 
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SECTION III 



IDENTIFYING, SELECTING, AND PREPARING RESOURCES 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE IGE PROGRAM 



The implementation of an IGE program requires several types of 
resources. In some instances, school districts make changes in their 
physical facilities for the new instructional program. Awareness 
workshops are conducted to inform teaching staff and the community of 
the new program. The implemented schools' staff also needs to be trained 
by means of inservice workshops on the components of the IGE program. 
This section of the study describes the resources used in the implementation 
of the IGE program at Ridgeway Elementary School. 



I. AWARENESS WORKSHOPS 

Subsequent to the decision by the Columbia Public Schools Board 
of Education that Ridgeway would become an IGE school for the 1972-73 
school year, a series of workshops was conducted. The purpose of these 
workshops was to acquaint Ridgeway teachers and other Columbia school 
teachers with the components of the IGE process. These six workshops were 
conducted by staff members of the Center for Educational Improvement. The 
content and dates of these workshops were as f ollov/s : 

Workshop I 

Wednesday, April 12, 1972 

Activities (Ridgeway Teachers) 

Inspect IGE print materials 
View filmstrip "Organized for Learning" 
View filmstrip "The IGE Planning System" 
Complete "Pre-Assessment Questionnaire: Form 2" 
General Discussion-Question and Answer Session 




1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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Activities (Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. Inspect IGE print materials-Pass Out IGE article 

2* View film "One At a Time, Together" 

3» Verbal presentation-Orientation 

4^ Verbal presentation using IGK Transparencies 

5* General Discussion-Question and Answer Session 

Workshop II 
Wednesday, April 19, 1972 
Activities (Ridgeway Teachers) 

1. General Discussion-Questions and Answers 

2. View films trip "IGE Implementation" 

3. Distribute to principal "Student Pre-Assessment Questionnaire" 
Activities (Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. Inspect IGE print materials-Pass out IGE article 

2. View filmstrip "Organized for Learning" 

3. View filmstrip "The IGE Planning System" 

4. General Discussion-Questions and Answers 

Workshop III 
Wednesday, April 26, 1972 
Activities (Ridgeway Teachers) 

1. Distribute and discuss IGE Publications Kit 

2. Questions and Answers 

3. View filmstrlps "What It*s Like to be in IGE" and "The IGE Learning 
Program" 

4. Give Base Line Information Form to Dr. O.V. Wheeler 
Activities (Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. View film<^trips "IGE Implementation" and "What It's Like to be in IGE" 

2. Discussion-Questions and Answers 

Workshop IV 
Wednesday, May 3, 1972 
Activities (Ridgeway Teachers) 

1. View slides of Ridgeway 

2. View filmstrlps "Building the IGE Learning Program" and "IGB Learning 
Modes" 

3. View slides of Columbia, South Carolina IGE schools 

4. Discussion-Questions and Answers (IGE) 

5. Reading Program Discussion (ABC) 
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Activities (Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. Oral and visual presentation of distinctive features of IGE 

2. Questions and Answers 

Workshop V 
Wednesday, May 10, 1972 
Activities (Rldgeway Teachers) 

1. View fllmstrip "Communicating With Parents" 

2. Inspect and analyze anticipated changes in the Rldgeway Physical Plant 

3. Problem solving and question and answer interaction 

Activities (Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. View films trips "The IGE Learning Program" and "Building the IGE 
Learning Program" 

Workshop VI 
Wednesday, May 17, 1972 

Activities (Rldgeway Teachers and Other Columbia Teachers) 

1. View filmstrlps "Managing the IGE Learning Programs: I and II" 

2. Questions and Answers-Interaction Rldgeway and non-Rldgeway Teachers. 

II. INSERVICE EDUCATION 

The Columbia School District negotiated with the Center for Educa- 
tional Improvement to provide thirteen Rldgeway Elementary teachers with 
a five-hour graduate credit course for the 1972-73 academic year. The 
Curriculum Committee of the College of Education at the University of 
Missouri authorized the use of IGE materials to meet the requirements of 
a graduate credit course. The tuition fees for the course were paid by 
a combined effort of the teachers at Rldgeway and the school district. 
All University stipends paid to the Rldgeway teachers for supervising 
student teachers were pooled together and covered about seventy-five 
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percent of the cost. The Columbia Public School District then paid for 
the remainder of the tuition costs. The inservice course was designed 
around four major components: 

1. Learning Programs 

2. Decentralized Decision Making Structure 

3. Homie-School Coiranuni cations 

4. League Linkages Among Cooperating Schools 
Specific topics of instruction included the following: 

1. Multi-unit school organization 

2. Multi-age grouping 

3. Differentiated staffing and role specialization 

4. Designing individualized learning programs 

5. Learning modes — large group, small group, one-to-one, pairing, 
independent 

6. Performance testing and observation 

7. Planning systems — goal setting, design, grouping and scheduling, 
and situational meetings. 

8. Instructional cycles — assessment, objectives, and activities 

9. Learning stations 

10. Self-improvement processes 

11. Media utilization 

12. Differentiated teaching — learning activities 

13. Communicating with parents 

14. Developing inter-school cooperative efforts 

15. Strategies for implementing change programs 

These fifteen topics were not inclusive, but indicate the basic 
content of the inservice program. 

During the summer of 1972, eleven sessions were conducted between 
August 8-21, 1972 as part of the inservice credit course. A breakdown 
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by session of the activities and content materials that the Rldgeway 
teachers were exposed to is Included on the following two pages. 
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During the summer of 1973, a one week workshop was conducted for the 
Ridgeway teachers. Included is a copy of the agenda for the workshop 
beginning June 4 and ending June 8, 1973- 



RIDGEWAY ELEMENTARY 
June Workshop 

June 4, 1973 - June 8, 1973 





Monday 
8:30 am 


Tuesday 
8:00 am 


Wednesday 
8:00 am 


Thursday 
8:00 am 


Friday 
8:00 am 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




Lg. Group 


Lg. Group 


Lg . Group 


Lg. Group 


Lg * Group 




overview of 
week ' s 
activities 

Teacher 
input 


overview 
film of IGM 

Preassess- 
ment on IGM 


Social Science 
Imp 1 emen t a t ion 

1-6 Individualization 

Discussion 


IGE Differ- 
entiated Roles 
& Unit Roles 


Learning 
centers & 
Learning 
Stations 


AM 


Unit size 
group 

Unit in- 
ventory and 
work 
session 


Relationship 
of Self- 
Concept 


Individual 
Unit work on 
Social Science 
Units of Study 
for Fall 1973 


Unit work on 
schedules and 
concepts 
introduced 


Unit work 
on Centers 
for related 
Social Science 
imp lemen t a t ion 




LUNCH 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 


PM 


Unit in- 
ventory and 
work 
session 


Inservicing 
IGM in the 
Unit and 
school 


IGM Chapters 
II and III 


IGM Chapter 
IV 


IGM Chapter 
V 



3:30 pm 3:00 pm 3:00 pm 3:00 pm 3:00 pm 
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III. EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The implementation of IGE with the Ridgeway staff produced a tremendous 
amount of publicity concerning change programs in elementary schools. 
Nowhere was this more in evidence than at the University of Missouri - 
Columbia, which is located approximately one mile from the Ridgeway school. 
Faculty members within the College of Education becanie concerned about the 
possibilities of using IGE materials in preservice, undergraduate, and 
graduate education courses. Staff members of the Center for Educational 
Improvement were asked to conduct information sessions for the following 
undergraduate and graduate courses in the College of Education. 

Fall 1972 



Course Number Course Title 

C141 School Organization and Administration 

for Elementary Teachers 

C404 Elementary School Supervision 

A405 The Psychology of Education 

C416 Elementary School Administration 

Winter 1973 

C141 School Organization and Administration 

for Elementary Teachers 

A405 The Psychology of Education 

K468 College Teaching 

DllO Secondary School Curriculum and Instruction 

G75 Introduction to Education 

C404 Elementary School Supervision 
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In addition to lectures and discussion groups conducted on the Univer- 
sity campus by CEI personnel, undergraduate students from the campus were 
directly involved in the Ridgeway Program. Sophomores and juniors in the 
College of Education were supervised as they worked as teacher aides in 
the Ridgeway School. These students also received from 1-4 hours of 
college credit (depending on the number of hours they worked a week) for 

E or D-190-Experimental Education. Five students participated during 

I 

the fall, 1972 semester, fourteen students participated during the winter, 
1973 semester. 

Secondly seniors from the College of Education, University of Missouri- 
Columbia and Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri could become involved 
in the Ridgeway program through their student teaching experience. A 
total of twenty-four students from the University of Missouri were assigned 
to Ridgeway School with two students assigned to each of the three units 
for an eight week block. Additionally, twelve student teachers were 
assigned from Stephens College. 

Student teachers who were to be assigned to the Ridgeway School went 
through training before they began their student teaching. Their respect- 
ive duties and experted skills were as follows: 

1. Study all IGE materials (printed, films, films trips) and take tests. 

2. Keep paint containers in easels filled. 

3. Watch for bulletin board ideas - you will be expected to do some. 

4. Keep anecdotal record on 15 children of various age levels 
(five from each level). 

5. Be familiar vjith use of A-V equipment. 

6. Class will be divided into two groups after lunch. Student 
teachers be responsible for story at this time. 

7. Visit ether levels in our Liuilding. 

8. Be Lead Teacher for one learning program. 

9. Keep a file of resource ideas. 
10. Teach every subject. 
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11. Attend at least one PTA meeting and as many unit meetings as possible. 

12. Visit another school for at least h day. 

13. Open windows for fresh air and adjust the wlndowshades. Windows 
closed and locked. * 

14. Put away supplies and help with clean up. 

15. Don't leave the playground with a group of children unless with 
veteran teacher. 

16. Feed the animals. 

17. Every other Friday - responsible. 

18. Use material as intended - be economical with quantities. 

19. Grade - evaluate children. 

20. Be at parent conferences. 



IV. IMPLEMEtTTATION COSTS 



A major concern in changing any educational prograrri is the cost factor 
involved in the modification. Data were collected from school district records 
regarding the expenditures involved for the total elementary program at 
Ridgeway. These data are based on the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years. 



Personnel * 1971-72 1972-73 

Principal 

Guidance person (1/3 time) 
17 Full-time teachers 

3 Part-time (1/4) Art, Band, Physical Education 

Total Personnel Salaries $159,774 $168,882 

* No additional staff was employed for the 1972-73 school year. Increases in 
personnel costs were comparable to other elementary schools in the Columbia 
School District. 



Additional Instructional Costs* 1972-73 

Training Cost $ 6,000.00 

Instructional materials — $15.00/pupil x 244 3,660.00 

Plus piecemeal order throughout the year — approximately 500.00 

luservice training — 17 teachers contracted for 37 weeks— 7,717.10 

paid for 2 weeks 

Total Additional Instructional Costs $18,877.10 

** This amount was in addition to the costs for the 1971-72 school year. 
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Capital Outlay Costa' ^'^'^ 



1972-73 



Architect Fee 

Contract (Included renovation of building, rugs and tote trays) 
Tables 



$ 2.350.36 
41,077.00 
1,068.16 



Total Additional Capital Outlay Costs 



$44,495.52 



*** Carrels were built by maintenance personnel of the school district. There 
was a purchase of new basic readers but the copies used the preceding year were 
transferred to other schools. 

The cost of implementing ICE in the Ridgeway school came to $72,048.62. 
However, some of this cost was not due to IGE but were incurred because of 
normal salary increases and one time costs of reconstruction. 



Construction modifications made prior to the implementation of IGE in 
Ridgeway Elementary School can be seen in Schematic III. The major changes 
include: (1) the partial or full removal of seven walls, (2) the addition 
of carpeting in eleven rooms, (3) the construction of five observation rooms, 
and (4) remodeling office space for teaching staff. 



MODIFICATION OF FACILITIES AT RIDGEWAY SCHOOL 
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VI. PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF FACILITIES 
AND PERSONNEL AT RIDGEWAY SCHOOL 



SECTION IV 

ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER GROWTH 
DURING IMPLEMENTATION 

As part of the evaluation of the Ridgeway program, the teachers in 
the school responded to various instruments to determine if any change 
occurred in their behavior or attitudes. In this investigation, teacher 
behavior and attitude change were measured by administering the following 
instruments : 

1. Values Concerning Disadvantaged Pupils Questionnaire 

2. Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 

3. Teacher Perception of Change Questionnaire 

Additionally, the teachers were asked to interact with the ICE Content 
Tests and the ICE Outcomes Questionnaires. In this section the data 
obtained from these instruments as well as what they purport to measure 
is discussed. 

I. VALUES CONCERNING DISADVANTAGED 
PUPILS QUESTIONNAIRE (VDPQ) 

The VDPQ is a 42 item inventory which measures the degree to which 
an individual accepts values concerning disadvantagement and disadvantaged 
pupils. The categorical values constituting the total values construct 
are (1) social, (2) emotional, (3) psychological, (4) intellectual, 
(5) economic, and (6) scholastic. '* 

The instrument is two-dimensional in that each responding teacher 
is required to react to each value by marking in the appropriate category, 
according to the previously stated scale, the extent to which he accepts 
or rej iCts the given value as well as the extent to which he perceives his 
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principal to accept or reject the value. Each teacher obtains two scores 
on the VDPQ. One score Is calculated on the values of the teacher di- 
mension of the VDPQ and the other the values of the principal as perceived 
by the teacher. For the purposes of this Investigation, only those scores 
that indicated the values of the teacher dimension on the VDPQ are re- 
ported. (See Appendix E for a copy of the VDPQ.) 

The VDPQ was administered only once to the Rldgeway School teachers, 
at the conclusion of the 1972-73 school year. The questionnaires for 
each unit in the Ridgeway School were kept separate so that a comparison 
could be made between their responses. Unfortunately, since the question- 
naire was administered only once, no gain scores can be computed for the 
Ridgeway teachers. 

In a previous study, "The Effects of an Instructional Behavior and 
Skills Development Program Upon Inservice Teacher Behavior," by Ciaglia, 
1973, analysis was made between an experimental and control group of 
teachers on their VDPQ scores. The experimental teachers were full-time 
teachers of elementary classes during the 1970-71 school year in Spring- 
field, Missouri. The treatment for the experimental group consisted of 
a thirty-two week inservice education program titled, "Instructional 
Behavior and Skills Development: Improving Instruction Through Ex- 
perimentally-Based Inservice Education." The data obtained from this 
study are included in Table 8. 
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TABLE EIGHT 



Comparison of Experimental and Control Teachers* Mean Values 
Concerning Disadvantaged Pupils Scores 
As Measured by the VDPQ 





Group 


Number 
of 

Subjects 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Value 


Degrees 

of 
Freedom 


.05 

Limit 


Experimental 
Teachers 


25 


164.920 


17.349 








Control 
Teachers 


23 


146.000 


15.673 


3.964* 


47 


1.68 



^Significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. 



The scores obtained for the Rldgeway teachers are contained in Table 9» 



TABLE NINE 



Mean Values Concerning Disadvantaged Pupils Scores 
As Measured by the VDPQ for Each Unit 
and Total Ridgeway Staff 



Number j j 

£ ^. Standard 

Group of Mean _ . ^. 

c U4««*- Deviation 
Subjects 



Unit A 5 

Unit B 3 

Unit C 4 

ALL UNITS 12 



166.800 6.573 

147.333 8.327 

164.000 13.115 

161.000 12*030 
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Though no inferences can be drawn from these two sets of data, the 
similarities of the scores are quite apparent. It would seem that the 
total units scores compares quite favorably to the experimental teacher 
who participated in an inservice training program lasting one year. 

II. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LEARNING 
AND KNOWLEDGE (AALK) 

The AALK is a twenty-four item inventory which measures teachers' 
and other educators* assumptions about learning and knowledge which 
reflect their degree of openness. The Instrument utilizes a five point 
Likert-type ordinal scale for item response. Five major factors are 
contained in the instrument: (1) motivation, (2) conditions for learning, 
(3) social learning, (4) intellectual development, and (5) evaluation. 
(See Appendix F for a copy of the instrument.) 

The Ridgeway teachers were asked to respond to the AALK at the 
beginning and conclusion of the 1972-73 school year. Again, comparative 
data (in this case, educators who had implemented IGE in South Carolina) 
will be presented for the basis of visual comparison in Tables 10 and 11. 

A visual comparison of the data for the two groups indicates that 
they were quite similar in their Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 
scores. This would indicate that the Ridgeway teachers were not different 
from other IGE educators. 
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TABLE TEN 



Mean Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 
as Measured by the AALK for the Rldgeway Staff 





Group 


Number 
of 

Subjects 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Rldgeway - Pre 


13 


115.308 


9.920 


Ridgeway - Post 


12 


116.750 


11.005 



TABLE ELEVEN 



Mean Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 
As Measured by the AALK for South Carolina Educators 

(Summer 1972) 



Group 



Number 
of 

Subjects 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Principals 


A 


117. 3 


9. 


54 


Unit Leaders 


23 


118. 9 


10. 


02 


Teachers 


99 


116. 7 


9. 


65 


Teacher Aides 


6 


108.0 


II. 


10 


Other Educators 


8 


115. 8 


15. 


21 



ALL EDUCATORS 132 I I 7.0 10.02 
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III. TEACHER PERCEPTION OF 
CHANGE QUESTIONNAIRE (TPCQ) 



The TPCQ consists of twenty seven Likert-type items which measure 
teacher perceptions of the amount and kind of changes occurring within 
a school system. The instrument can be administered to all teachers 
from K-12. (See Appendix G for a copy of this instrument.) 

The Ridgeway teachers were asked to respond to this questionnaire 
at the beginning and completion of the 1972-73 school year. The results 
of these collected data are contained in Table 12. 

TABLE TWELVE 



Mean Teacher Perception of Change 
As Measured by the TPCQ for Ridgeway Teachers 



Group 



Number 
of 

Subjects 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Ridgeway - Pre 
Ridgeway Post 



12 
10 



84.500 
86.500 



13.153 



12.722 



A visual analysis of the data would indicate that the Ridgeway 
teacher perception of change did not differ from the beginning to the 
end of the school year. 
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IV. IGE CONTENT TESTS 

The Center for Educational Improvement (CEI) staff working with 
/I/D/K/A/ developed twenty-six content tests covering the IGE concepts 
presented in the IGE print, film and audio-tape materials. These tests 
were administered to the Ridgeway IGE staff. Analysis of Table 13 shows 
that the mean knowledge scores for the Ridgeway teachers were appreciably 
higher than those scores for IGE teachers in South Carolina and Texas. 
This fact implies that after implementation training the Ridgeway teachers 
had gained and/or retained more of the important IGE concepts presented 
in the IGE materials. 
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IGE Content Tests 
Administered During Three Workshops in August, 1972 



Means Expressed in Percents 



Product Title 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Austin 


Composite 




i iXSSOUJLx 




Texas 




^iiU cLL d 1 Xnic • • • • 


OO 


/ H 


15 


77 




on 


OO 


fin 
oO 


OD 






7Q 
/O 


7 R 
/3 


7«; 


uniL nee Lings 


OO 




o J 


QO 

83 




Q 1 


Q7 
O / 


fil 
oi 


OO 


iijCt L*eamxng rrograin 


y J 


o J 


11 


.84 


wJL^ciliX^cU JLUJL LiCdX Iixng 


77 


OO 


71 


fin 
oU 


xoxii. Ltearumg rioaes 


on 


QO 
OZ 


7 A 


fil 


irenonn* lesLing cc uds* 


oJ 


O 1 

oi 


7 o 

/J 


79 


xui!** rxanmng aysLein 


7R 


1 L 


05 


71 


i5uixa« luEi Liearning rrog. 




ol 


68 


78 


/V iveacn lor ioinorrow 




/z 


00 


TO 

72 


iLvJ!< LteHgue 




90 


73 


QO 

OZ 


i^ominun* wxcn rHrencs 


OO 


o o 
OZ 


o4 


78 


1 l_ l7 Twi rx 1 A «n An #"0^4 A** 

j-viCi iiupxemen ua Lion 


7ft 


/o 


7 o 


7T 

77 




O / 


on 
oU 


Q O 

oJ 


QO 

o3 


nan* LKjLd Li earn • irrog* ii 


0 J 


7 /i 

/ 


70 


TC 

73 


Man. IGE Learn. Prog. Ill 


92 


80 


80 


83 


What's it Like in IGE 


83 


82 


71 


78 


Implementation Guide 


88 


84 


77 


83 


Unit Oper. & Roles 


90 


83 


75 


82 


The Learning Program 


90 


84 


82 


84 


Principals Handbook 


73 


82 


76 


79 


Multi-age Grouping 


77 


74 


68 


73 


Loaming Stylos 


78 


79 


66 


75 


League Handbook 


80 


79 


84 


81 


AVERAGE FOR 26 TESTS 


84 


81 


74 


79 
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V. IGE OUTCOMES 

The Institute for the Development of Educational Activities has 
Identified thirty-five outcomes to be achieved by school personnel 
(Principal, Unit Leader, Teacher). Outcomes have been divided into two 
categories, "Instructional Processes of IGE" and "Self-Improvement 
Processes of IGE." Within these two categories the outcomes have been 
identified with regard to particular personnel. 

The principal has responsibility for working toward 3 outcomes in 
the instructional area and 6 in the self-improvement area. The Unit 
Leader works toward success with 11 outcomes in the instruction process 
of IGE and 3 outcomes dealing with self-improvement. Teachers in the 
IGE school work with 8 outcomes in instruction and 1 in self-improvement. 
The facilitator representing the IGE agency has 3 assigned outcomes. 

Outcomes For The Instructional Process of IGE 

Responsibility of thp. Principal: 

1. The entire school is organized into Units with each Unit 
composed of a Unit leader, teachers, auxiliary personnel, 
and students. 

2. Each Unit is comprised of approximately equal numbers of 
two or more student age groups • 

3. Unit teachers have sufficient time in which to conduct 
Unit meetings (a minimum of three hours per week) , 

Responsibility of the Unit Leader: 

4. Each Unit makes the decisions regarding time, Bpace, materials, 
staff, and students assigned to that Unit. 

5. Unit teachers practice role specialization and a division of 
labor when planning for the students' learning programs. 

6. Unit teachers decided on broad goals to be emphasi2;ed, based 
upon a discussion of previous accomplishments of the Unit members, 
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7. Unit teachers accumulate a collection of student learning 
objectives consistent with broad goals of the learning program. 

8. Unit teachers accumulate a selection of activities whereby 
students may pursue each of the desired learning objectives. 

9. The Unit selects and/or develops curricular materials which 
include the following components: 

a. Assessment methods 

b. Specific learning objectives 

c. A variety of learning activities using different media 

d. Student performance records 

10. Large groups, small groups^ paired situations , and independent 
study are provided as optional learning modes. 

11. The collective teaching strengths of Unit teachers are used as 
a result of Unit planning when constructing teaching-learning 
environments . 

12. Options exist for providing a greater range of teaching- 
learning environments. 

13. Parents reinforce implementation of the instructional process 
of IGE by giving vocal support to the program. 

14. Parents are involved in the instructional process of IGE. 

Responsibility of the Teacher: 

15. Individual teacher's decisions are consistent with the Unit's 
operations. 

16. The following are considered when students are matched to 
learning activities: 

a. Peer relationships 

b. Achievement 

c. Learning styles 

d. Interest in subject areas 

e. Self -concept 

17. Unit teachers insure that each student has personal rapport 
established with at least one teacher. 

18. Adequate opportunity is provided (through discussion and 
written communication) to insure that each teacher is fully 
aware of perceptions and suggestions of other Unit members 
relating to the students with whom each has developed spe^cial 
rapport . 
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19. Each student is Involved In self -assessment procedures and 
analyses of the assessments. 

20. Each student accepts increasing responsibility for selection 
of his learning objectives. 

21. Each student participates in selection of learning activities 
to pursue learning objectives. 

22. Each student can state learning objectives for the learning 
activities in which he is engaged. 



Outcomes Of The Self -Improvement Process Of IGE 

Responsibility of the League Facilitator: 

1 . The league coordinates an interchange of personnel to identify 
and alleviate problems within the league schools. 

2. The league stimulates an interchange of solutions to existing 
problems and is a source of ideas for new development. 

3* The league devotes time to analyzing and improving league 
operations . 

Responsibility of the Principal: 

4. Assignments of staff members to Units are made with regard to 
complementary strengths and professional compatibility of the 
teachers . 

5. The Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) resolves problems 
involving two or more units • 

6. The IIC coordinates curricular development to insure continuity 

of educational goals and learning objectives throughout the school. 

7. The IIC coordinates school-wide, inservice educational programs. 

8. The IIC provides channels of two-way communication throughout 
the school. 

9. Ttie IIC devotes time to analyzing and improving committee operations. 
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Responsibility of the Unit: 

10. The Unit's plans submitted by the resource teachers are construc- 
tively criticized by Unit members. 

11. Teacher performance in the learning environment is constructively 
criticized by Unit members using both planned and Informal 
observations. 

12. The Unit devotes time to analyzing and improving Unit operations. 

Responsibility of the Teacher: 

13. Staff members of an IGE school have a personalized program 
enabling each to learn and to implement IGE. 

Just as the IGE program looks at children as individuals, such is 
the case with the professional staff. Some outcomes require assessment 
by the individual or by the group as a whole to assess the needs and 
accomplishments in IGE. 

The following self -improvement results reflect a concentrated effort 
on the part of the staff relating to the Implementation of language arts 
and subsequent follow-up in the fall of 1972 until the end of the 1972-73 
school year. Math implementation through the IGE process began at 
Ridgeway School in January 1973 with the results reflected in the collected 
data. 

The differences in degree of attainment from one evaluation to the 

next may be interpreted in light of the following: 

I* Each subject being implemented required consideration of personal 
preferences and expertise among staff personnel. 

2. Children were a variable from year to year. 

3. The composition of staff members working on a task could result 
in Task divergence. 

4. School and community needs would vary from time to time. 
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The program of self-improvement through outcomes suggests a reordering 
of priorities every three months, or when deemed necessary by an individual 
or individuals. 

The ^'Outcomes Questionnaire" was administered to the Ridgeway staff on 
three occasions: (a) Spring, 1972 — before IGE Implementation, (b) Fall, 
1972 — beginning of IGE Implementation, and (c) Spring, 1973 — after one year 
of Implementation. The following tables contain the results for these 
three administrations in addition to the gain scores between fall, 1972 and 
spring, 1972; between spring, 1973 and fall, 1972; and between spring, 1973 
and spring, 1972. 
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Perceived Change in Instructional Process Outcomes during Implementation of IGE- 

Spring 1972, Fall 1972, Spring 1973 

Principal Outcomes 
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Perceived Change in Self-Improvement Outcomes during Implementation of IGE 

Spring 1972, Fall 1972, Spring 1973 

Principal Outcomes 
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SuiTiiaary of the Findings from IGE Outcame Data 

The most significant factors derived from these data are the following: 

1. The staff recognized their own personal coinmitment to the total 
implementation by Identifying and seeking out priority outcomes. 

2. The Units have been selecting outcomes on a consistent basis both 
on a collective and Individual basis. 

3. The staff has utilized the results from each monitoring session by 
comparing them with the student monitoring results. 

4. The outcome achievement results helped identify areas of inservice 

which could be Initiated by Unit leaders, the Principal or the Facilitator. 

5. The Principal can never be quite sure about the appropriateness of 
staff assignments. 

6. The collective teaching strengths of Unit teachers are not fully 
utilized after planning has taken place, 

7. Greater efforts must be expended in conceiving a continued range 
of learning environments appropriate to the needs of the children. 

8. Not enough vocal support has been received or realized by the staff. 

9. More effort needs to be expanded through formal and Informal observa- 
tion within Units and among Units. 

10. Teachers have not had success or have not placed a priority on the 
student selecting his or her own objectives and related learning 
activities. 

11. Students have not, according to their teacher assessments, gained 
skill in verbalizing the learning objectives they have been assigned. 

12. The outcomes selected as priority have shown a great degree of increase 
toward attainment. 

13. The Facilitator was unable to respond to the questionnaire since there 
is no league of schools. 

14. Fourteen of the thirty-five outcomes or 40% showed gains of 50% or 
more during the year testing period. 
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VI . FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHER MONITORING 
ON IGE OUTCOMES - SPRING, 1973 

Analysis of the data collected on the teacher outcomes questionnaire, 
previously reported, identified a degree of negativism on the part of the 
teachers. As a result of these rather negative responses from staff 
members regarding outcomes which dealt with effective utilization of 
staff and effective assignment of personnel to the units, the facilitator 
and the principal designed the following questionnaire in an attempt to 
identify the reasons for the negative feelings. The instrument also 
attempted to identify the criteria that teachers felt a Unit Leader must 
meet and utilize to be effective. 

The following data represent the responses to this follow-up 
ques t ionnaire : 



Number Responding 



Question 



1 
7 
4 
1 



1 

5 
5 
1 



0 
11 
1 
1 
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In your opinion, how effectively are teachers assigned 
to Units to L^tilize their complementary strengths? 

a. Not ef fecti M-:ily > :^signed in most cases. 

b. Effectively cUislgjTi^d in some cases. 

c. Effectively ac^^'^r-id In most cases. 

d. Effectively assigned in all cases. 

In your opinion, how effectively are^the teachers assigned 
to Units according to their teaching strengths? 

a. Not effectively assigned in most cases. 

b. Effectively assigned in some cases. 

c. Effectively assigned in most cases. 

d. Effectively assigned in all cases. 

Are the teaching assignments for each activity in your 
Urait made on the basis of the teacher ^s predominant 
teaching strengths? 

a. No. 

b. Some of the time. 

c. Most of the time. 

d . Yes . 



Are the talents and offerings of all teachers within the 
Unit available to each student as appropriate? 

a. No. 

b. Some of the time. 

c. Most of the time. 

d. Yes. 

Which of the following attributes do you feel are most 
important for a Unit Leader? Place a 1 by the most 
important and on down. 

a. Not a clock watcher 

b. Has a feeling for people 

c. Has pleasing personality 

d. Task oriented (organized) 

e. Proficiency in subject area 

f. Other (write in) 

A Unit leader should have: (check appropriate items) 

a. Previous IGE experience 

b. No previous IGE experience necessary 

c. 6 months teaching at Ridgeway 

d. 1 year teaching at Ridgeway 

e. More than 1 year at Ridgeway 

f . 1 or more years teaching experience 

g. Other (write in) 

A Unit Leader should be: (check appropriate items) 

a. Elected by the Unit members 

b. Chosen by consensus by Unit members 

c. Appointed by the principal 

d. Other (write in) 

A Unit Leader should be: (check appropriate items) 

a. Rotated each year 

b. Rotated each semester 

c. Rotated every two years 

d. Retained until changed by vote of the Unit 

e. Retained until he or she resigns 

f. Kept permanently 

g. Other (write in) 

Unit members (teachers) should be: (check appropriate items) 

a. Kept in the same unit always 

b. Kept in the same unit unless requests move 

c. Rotated between units 

d. Moved when Unit size changes 

e. Kept in same unit and children moved to retain Unit size 

f . Appointed by the IIC 
g* Other (write in) 
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10. Unit membership (teachers) should be determined by: 
(check appropriate items) 



7 
9 
2 



d. 



b. 



a. 



c. 



Unit Leader 
Principal 

Unit teachers (by their individual choice) 
All teachers as a group 



e. 



The lie 



Summary of the Results of the Follov-Up Questionnaire 

A faculty meeting was held to share the total results obtained from 
the questionnaire. The majority of the staff felt they were indicating 
satisfaction when they originally completed the outcomes questionnaire. 

Teachers verbalized and reinforced their awareness that they were 
not always able to effectively assign a teacher to the appropriate 
learning activity. Responses indicated that the teachers believed the 
Unit Leader and teachers should fulfill the following: 

1. Unit Leader Qualities 

a. He or she must be task oriented 

b. Have a pleasing personality 

c. Have a feeling for fellow workers 

2. Appointment of Unit Leader 

a. An individual has to have teaching experience at Ridgeway 
before being appointed as Unit Leader. 

b. Their selection will be based on a vote of the Unit members 
with final approval by the Principal. 

c. The Unit Leader will serve from semester to semester unless a 
new one is called for by the Unit and voted in with approval 
of the Principal. 

3. Teacher Assignment 

a. Teachers within a Unit must request a move for intra-Unit 
transfer. 

b. They also would like to keep the number of teachers in each Unit 
uniform through regulation of student movement from year to year. 

All of the above have been Incorporated as policy and represent a 

marked influence on the staffing for fall of 1973. 
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SECTION V 

INITIAL EFFECTS OF ICE UPON THE STUDENT 
I. ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL 

During the fall of the 1972-73 school year a random sample of 
twenty-one Ridgeway students was selected for this study. The sample 
was stratified into a randomized block design with ethnic majorit> 
and minority groups receiving equal weights in the selection proceiib. 
The students in the sample population were interviewed as to their 
attitude toward school. 

The interviewer administered the Pupil Interview Schedule de- 
veloped by the Institute for the Development of Educational Activities. 
The following instructions were kept in mind as the interviewer con- 
ducted the pupil survey. 

1. If the interviewer feels that any of the students selected 
will not feel free to be completely open with you another 
staff member should conduct the interview.' 

2. The interviewer should explain each question sufficiently to 
ensure that the student understands and can respond to it both 
honestly and accurately. 

3. The interviewer should mark the response in each case. 

The interview schedule contains twenty-six multiple choice items. 
The following are the results expressed in percentage for the students 
interviewed. For ease of interpretation the twenty-six items have been 
organized into six categories* 

Pupil Interview Schedule Categories 

A. Student Attitudes Toward Ridgeway School 

B. Student Perception of Parent Interest in Ridgeway School 

C. Student Perception of the Instructional Organization 

D. Student Perception of ICE Instructional Modes Used at Ridgeway School 

E. Student Perception of Classroom Individualization 

F. Student Knowledge of IGE 
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Category A: Student Attitudes Toward Ridgeway School 

Item Number One: Do you like aohool more this year than last? 

Re.^ponse Percentage 

Yes 66.7 

About the sam^^ 9.5 

I don' t know. 9.5 

No, I liked it better last year. 14.3 

Item Number Two: Do your parents like your school more this 
year than last? 

Response Percentage 

Yes - A7.6 

About the same A. 8 

I don' t know. 38. 1 

No, they liked it better last year. 9.5 

Item Number Three: Does your best friend like school better 
this year than last? 

Response Percentage 

Yes 38.1 
About the same 0.0 
I don't know. 23.8 

No, liked school better last year. 33.3 

Item Number Four: Do you like having elder and younger students 
in your class? 

Response Percentage 

Yes 47.6 

Sometimes 23.8 

I don't care. 23.8 

No, I don't. 4.8 



The key word in each of these items is "like.** The student in- 
terviewed was given the opportunity to express like or dislike of Ridgeway 
School on four different occasions. It is interesting to observe that 
66.7 percent of the students liked school better this year than last year. 
Whereas, only 38*1 percent of the students felt their best friend likes 
school better than last year. Almost fifty percent of the students feel 
that their parents like school better now that it has been reorganized in 
the IGE mode. The same percentage like having older and younger students 



in the same class. 
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Category 3: Student Perception of Parent Interest in Ridgeway School 

Item Number Five: Have your parents attended a meeting about 
your school? 



Response Percentage 

Yes, both of them have. 14.3 

Yes, one of them has. A 7. 6 

I don't know. 14.3 

No, they haven't. 23.8 

Item Number Six: Have your parents heard of IGE? 

Response Percentage 

Yes 76.2 

I think so. 9.5 

I don't know. 4.8 

No, they haven't. 9.5 



Ridgeway students believe that at least 85.7 percent of their 
parents have heard of IGE. An aaditional 61.9 percent of the students 
surveyed responded positively when asked if either one or both parents 
have attended meetings about their school. 

Category C: Student Perception of the Instructional Organization 

Item Number Seven: Do special teachers in music , physical education^ 
or library ever teach you? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, at least once a week. 85.7 

Yes, about once a month. 14.3 
I don't think so. 0.0 
No 0.0 

Item Number Eight: Not counting music, art, physical education, 
or library, how many teachers in this school teach you? 

Response Percentage 

One or two 19.0 

Three 23.8 

Four 23.8 

Five 14.3 

Six or more 19.0 
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Item Number Nine: Ave you taught in the same place all day? 
(Do noL oount spoaial subjects such as instrumental music or gym.) 

Response Percentage 

Yes, all the time. 4.8 
Yes, most of the time. 14.3 
No, we move around quite a bit. 81.0 

Item Number Ten: Are the same students in class with you all 
the time? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, always. 9.5 

Yes, most of the time. 23.8 
Not always. 14.3 
No 52.4 

Item Number Eleven: Are there older or younger students in your 
class? (Students from other grade-^leoels) 

Response Percentage 

Always 33.3 

Sometimes 52.4 

I don' t know. 14. 3 

Almost never 0.0 

Item Number Twelve: How often do the aides help you? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 52.4 

About once or twice a week 47.6 

About once a month 0.0 

Never 0*0 

All children responded positively to the item concerning the use 
of special teachers. 85.7 percent of the students reported that they 
receive special instruction at least once a week. On the other hand, 
very little consensus was reached when asked the number of teachers in 
the school that teach you. 

When asked concerning classroom organization a majority of the 
students responded that instruction usually did not occur in the same 
place, but that there was considerable movement, that the same students 
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were not usually grouped together, and that a variety of age groups 
were usually present in the classroom. Teacher aides are used con- 
siderably as perceived by the students*. 

Category D: Student Perception of IGE Instructional Modes Used 
at Ridgeway School. 

Item Number Thirteen: How often are you taught with just you 
arid a teacher? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 28.6 

About once or twice a week 23.8 
About once a month A. 8 

Almost never 19.0 

Never 23.8 

Item Number Fourteen: How often do you work on things that 
you choose? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 52.4 

About once or twice a week 23.8 

About once a month 4.8 

Never 19.0 

Item Number Fifteen: How often do yoi work with one other student? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 28.6 

About once or twice a week 33.3 

About once a month 28.6 

Never 9.5 

Item Number Sixteen: How often are you taught in a small group 
(4 to 23 pupils)? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 61.9 

About once or twice a week 33.3 

About once a month 4.8 

Never 0.0 
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Item Number Seventeen: How often are you taught in a whole 
claesroom size group (25 to 30 pupils)? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 57.1 

About once or twice a week 14.3 

About once a month 9.5 

Never 19.0 

Item Number Eighteen: How often are you taught in a large 
group (50 or more pupils)? 

Response Percentage 

At least once a day 38.1 

About once or twice a week 23.8 

About once a month 19.0 

Never 19.0 



The response to these items illustrate the wide variety of instruction- 
al modes used at Ridgeway school. 

Category E: Student Perception of Classroom Individualization 

Item Number Nineteen: How often do you choose what you want to learn? 

Response Percentage 

Always 9.5 

At least once or twice a day 38.1 

Once a week 33. 3 

Never 19.0 

Item Number Twenty: Do you have textbooks assigned just to you? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, in all subjects 0.0 

Yes, in most subjects 9.5 

Yes, in a few subjects 33.3 

Only in one subject 28.6 

No 28.6 

Item Number Twenty-One: Are you permitted to use the equipment and 
materials in your classroom^ unit area^ and learning center (IMC)? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, anytime 4.8 

Yes, if we have permission 52.4 

Sometimes 9*5 

9 Only when the teacher tells us to 9.5 
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Item Number Twenty- Two: How often are you permitted to use 
the learning oentor (IMC)? 

Response Percentage 

Anytime 9.5 

Once or twice a day 23.8 

Once or twice a month 4.8 

Almost never 23.8 

Item Number Twenty- Three: How often are you taught aomething 
you already know? 

Response Percentage 

Many times 42. 9 

Sometimes 9.5 

I don't know. 19.0 

Almost never 28.6 

Item Number Twenty-Four: When you begin each activity do you 
understand what you are supposed to learn? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, always 14.3 

Yes, usually 47.6 

Sometimes 38.1 

No, almost never 0.0 

Item Number Twenty -Five: After you are taught somethirgj do you 

and your teacher agree on how well you learned it? 

Response Percentage 

Yes, always 19.0 

Yes, usually 38.1 

Sometimes 33. 3 

No, never 9.5 



Student individualization and freedom of choice are illustrated in 
the responses found above. In item nineteen, 80.9 percent of the students 
responded positively when asked if they choose what they want to learn. 
Again in items twenty -one and twenty-two, the majority of students re- 
ponded positively when asked about their freedom to use equipment, materials, 
and the learning center (IMC). 
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The learning climate can be determined In Items twenty-three, twenty- 
four, and twenty-five. It is interesting to point out that, when asked 
if they understood what they were supposed to learn before beginning an 
activity, none of the students responded negatively. The evaluation of 
the learning taking place is shown to be shared responsibility when item 
twenty-five is inspected. 

Category F: Student Knowledge of IGE 

Item Number Twenty-Six: Has anyone talked to you about IGE? 



When asked if anyone had talked to the students about IGE, 61.9 
percent repsonded "yes, my teacher." Negative responses were given by 
28.6 percent of the students interviewed. 



The following discussion concerning the achievement levels of students 
represent the preliminary stage of a longitudinal study desig^ied to evaluate 
ten years of student achievement data at Rldgewa, lementary School. The 
evaluators are at this time colleoting post hoc base line data for the five 
years previous to the implementation of IGE, including the fall of 1967 
through the spring of 1972. Continuous collection of comparative data is 
being undertaken for an additional five years, including the fall of 1972 
through the spring of 1977. 



Response 



Percentage 



Yes, my teacher. 
I think so. 
I don ' t know . 
No. 



61.9 
4.8 
4.8 

28.6 



II. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
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The reader should be cautioned at this time to attach little signi- 
ficance to the findings reported below due to the short (one year) treat- 
ment span. The student achievement data collecting periods were February , 
1972 and February, 1973, therefore the question of how much of the reported 
achievements can be attributed to the traditional methods and how much 
to the IGE method is raised. One further consideration is that at the 
testing time in February, 1973, not all subject areas had been implemented 
into the IGE mode* 

For ease of Interpretation, reported data has been analyzed on a 
grade level basis as collected regardless of the fact that upon the impie-* 
mentation of IGE at Ridgeway Elementary School the non-graded mode of unit 
organization was adopted. 

The Columbia Public Schools administer district-wide achievement tests 
to all elementary grade levels during the month of February. Grade levels 
one and two are exposed r.o the Metropolitan Readiness /Achievement Test 
V9hile the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are administered the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills . The analysis of data discussed in this section relates 
to the forementioned achievement tests. It should be pointed out that these 
tests are cognitive in nature. Therefore, conclusions concerning the 
effectiveness of IGE implementation to the whole child would not be tenable. 

The student achievement data were compiled from the district's student 
accumulative records. The test scores are given in grade equivalents (i.e., 
3.2 would be equivalent to the typical third grade pupil at the end of the 
second month in that grade). Whereas, grade equivalents afford a convenient 
scale for measuring growth from year to year there are several limitations. 
They should not be used to determine a pupil's standing in his grade or his 
relative performance on different tasks. 
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Analysis of data was accomplished by determining a mean (e.g., the 
average) grade equivalent for each test category and then determining a 
mean (e.g., the difference) between the pre-IGE (Febriiary, 1972) and the 
post-IGE implementation (February, 1973) scores. Because of the mid- 
academic year administration of the achievement tests, only tentative, if 
any conclusions concerning the ef fectivesness of IGE implementation of the 
cognitive skills of Ridgeway pupils can be drawn. 

The Metropolitan Readiness /Achievement Test mean scores can be found 
in Table 21. As only post-IGE data is available for grade one, the scores 
will constitute base line data for future comparisons. Analysis of the 
second grade mean gains (see Table 22) reveals that the "typical" pupil 
has a positive gain of 3 to 4 months within his grade level over the past 
years administration of the Metro Test . 

The "t" statistic was applied to determine any significant gains. 
Using the two-tailed test of significance, twenty-five degrees of freedom 
would require at least a "t" score of 2.06. As all "t" test results for 
the mean gains within each of the three Metro Achievement categories was 
less than 2.06, it can be tentatively stated that no significant grade 
level gain was made between the twelve month period of test administration 
for the average student. 

The Iowa Test of Basic Skills mean scores can be found in Table 23. 
Inspection of Table 24 reveals the mean gains within each category for 
the ITBS for grades four, five, and six. The third grade data was treated 
as previously stated for the first grade. The largest gains were found 
to be in the categories of reading and total language. A review of 
Ridgeway 's involvement in IGE reveals that language was the first compo- 
nent to be implemented into the IGE mode of instruction. 
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The '*t*' statistic was again applied to the mean gains In an attempt 
to determine any significant gains. When the two-tailed test of slgnlfl- 
carxe was applied, none of the gains were found to be statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The mathematics percentiles for grades five and six are found In 
Table 25. An analysis of the percentile gains shows only minor differences 
(±4%). The fifth and sixth grade students at Ridgeway have shown little 
change in percentile rank in mathematics for the past year. 
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TABLE TWENTY-ONE 

Rldgeway Student Mean Scores Measured by the 
Metropolitan Readiness /Achievement Test 









PRE- 


-IGE 










POST- 


■IGE 






GRADE 


AVG 


r1 


AVG 


a2 


BATT 


MDN^ 


AVG 


r1 


AVG 


a2 


BATT 


MDN^ 


LEVEL 


Mean 


SD^ 


Mean 


SD^ 


Mean 


SD^ 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


FIRST GRADE 
(N-27) 














2.09 


4.12 


2.32 


3.36 


2.04 


3.51 


SECOND GRADE 
(N-26) 


1.92 


3.17 


2.03 


2.61 


1.95 


3.14 


2.26 


4.57 


2.38 


3.27 


2.25 


4.63 



Note: Dash (-) denotes lack of data. 

1. AVG R-Average Reading 

2. AVG A«Average Arithmetic 

3. BATT MDN«Battery Median 



TABLE TWENTY-TWO 

Ridgeway Student Mean Gains on the 
Metropolitan Readiness/Achievement Test Scores 



ACHIEVEMENT CATEGORY 


FIRST GRADE 
(N-27) 


SECONw 
(N- 


GRADE 




Mean Gain "t" Value 


Mean Gain 


"t" Value 


AVERAGE READING 




0.34 


:.30 


AVERAGE ARITHMETIC 




0.36 


0.3t 


BATTERY MEDIAN 




0.30 


0.25 
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TABLE TWENTY-FOUR 

Rldgeway Student Mean Gains on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



ACHIEVEMENT 
CATEGORY 


GRADE LEVELS 


THIRD 
N-22 


FOURTH 
N-33 


FIFTH 
N-33 


SIXTH 
N-30 




Mean "t" 
Gain Value 


Mean 
Gain 


Value 


Mean 
Gain 


Value 


Mean 
Gain 


Value 


VOCABULARY 




0.71 


0.44 


0.07 


0.02 


-0.07 


-0.01 


tSX»i\XJ LV%\j 

COMPREHENSION 




0.74 


1.13 


0.36 


0.04 


0.72 


0.12 


TOTAL LANGUAGE 
SKILLS 




1.10 


0.24 


1.02 


0.11 


0.68 


0.09 


TOTAL ARITHMETIC 
SKILLS 




0.58 


0.06 










COMPREHENSION 




0.82 


0.09 











Note: Dash (-) denotes lack of data, Df « n-1 

Df « 32 "t" « 2.042 for two-tailed test of significance 
Df « 29 "t" « 2.045 for two-tailed test of significance 



TABLE TWENTY-FIVE 
Ridgeway Student Mean Gains for Mathematics 



GRADE 


PRE-IGE 


POST-IGE 


MEAN % 


LEVEL 


MEAN Z 


SD 


MEAN % 


SD 


GAIN 


FIFTH 
(n - 30) 


31.53 


20.11 


35.70 


23.60 


4.17 


SIXTH 
in - 29) 


22.03 


16.97 


17.41 


17.42 


-4.62 
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Summary of Section V 

1) The student achievement data Is inclusive perhaps due to short 
span (one year) of data collection. Incomplete implementation of IGE, and 
other considerations. 

2) The student attitude data was more conclusive. The following 
statement represent the feelings of the evaluators: 

a) Students appear to like school better since the Implementation 
of IGE. 

b) Students feel that their paren:.3 are Involved in the school. 

c) Students perceive and agree quite consistently as to what 
is happening within the school. 

d) Students' freedom and Involvement in the learning process 
appears to be high. 
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SECTION VI 



PARENT AND COMMUNITY REACTION TO 
RIDGEWAY IGE PROGRAM 



I. PARENTS 



During the month of February, 1973, the parents and guardians of 
Ridgeway students were mailed a letter and questionnaire soliciting 
their feelings regarding the advantages and disadvantages of the Ridgeway 
IGE program. (See Appendix H for a copy of the letter and questionnaire • ) 
After two mailings, 68 of the 150 questionnaires were returned for a 
total response rate of 45%. 

A statistical summary of the parent response data follows: 

Item Number One: Person completing the questionnaire 

Response Percentages 

Father 7.4 

Mother 70.6 

Both 20.6 

Guardian 1.5 

Item Number Two: Do you live in the Ridgeway School attendance area? 

Response Percentages 

Yes 60.3 
No 39 . 7 

Item Number Three: If the answer to number 2 is "No^^^ which school 
attendance area do you live in? 

School No. Responding 

Fttirview School 6 

Russel Blvd. School 4 

West Blvd. School 4 

Sheppard Blvd. School 3 

Eugene Field School 2 

Parkade School 2 

Blue Ridge School 2 

Benton School 1 

Grant School 1 

Ashland School 1 
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Item Number Four: How many children are in your family? 
Response Percentages 

1 10.3 

2 32.4 

3 20.6 

4 17.6 

5 or more 19 . 1 

Item Number Five: Dp to this pointy I have been given enough 
information about the new Individually Guided Education (IGE) program 
at the Ridgeway School. (The following responses are given in percents.) 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

22.1 41.2 10.3 14.7 10.3 

Item Number Six: I would like to learn more about Individually 
Guided Education. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

45.6 30.9 8.8 5.9 1.5 

Item Number Seven: My child appears to be showing more interest 
in school this year since IGE began. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

45.6 25.0 17.6 5.9 4.4 

Item Number Eight: My child seems to learn better when he can wor*k 
at his own rate. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

55.9 29.4 11.8 1.5 1.5 

Item Number Nine: Teacher aides are helping to make school better 
for my child. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

41.2 32.4 23.5 1.5 1.5 
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Item Number Ten: Boys and girls should be taught in_ different 
sized groups (large groups y small groups ^ and one-one) , depending on 
their needs and interests. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

67.6 23.5 8.8 0.0 0.0 

Item Number Eleven: Time should be available during the school day 
for students to study things which are of particular interest to them 
and not required of all boys and girls. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

63.2 23.5 S.8 1.5 2.9 

Item Number Twelve: My child seems to be happier with school since 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) began this year at Ridgeway School. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

45.6 19.1 22.1 5.9 4.4 

Item Number Thirteen: Boys and girls learn in different ways and at 
different speeds and the school should take care of these differences. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

75.0 19.1. 2.9 2.9 0.0 

Item Number Fourteen: School work for boys and girls can be planned 
better by a team of teachers working together rather than one teacher 
working alone. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

61.8 20.6 10.3 4.4 2.9 

Item Number Fifteen: During the school day^ boys and girls should 
be permitted to study under more than one teacher. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

51.5 35.3 10.3 0.0 2.9 
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Item Number Sixteen: Teachers ehould be provided with continuoue on--the- 
,job training in order to keep up to date as part of their regular work. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

67.6 25.0 7.4 0.0 0.0 

Item Number Seventeen: Individually Guided Education (IGE) seems to 
have helped Ridgeway teachers show more concern for my child. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

35.3 25.0 26.5 5.9 2.9 

Item Number Eighteen: Individually Guided Education (IGE) at 

Ridgeway has encouraged me to become more interested in what is happening 
in school. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

25.0 45.0 17.6 2.9 5.9 

Item Number Nineteen: Students are frequently able to help teachers 
decide what to study. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

17.6 27.9 38.2 8.8 5.9 

Item Number Twenty: Grouping of different ageSj such as 5j 6j and 7 
year olds^ can let children learn better from each other. 

Strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

36.8 39.7 20.6 0.0 2.9 



Several parents added additional comments about the IGE program 
at Ridgeway which were recorded for inclusion in this report. These 
comments were as follows: 



In regard to answers 7 & 12, my children are perfectly miserable 
at school this year but it is probably not IGE. We moved here last 
summer and they're having a very hard time adjusting. 
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I work as a parent aid at Rldgeway day per week* I can see 
tremendous growth since September In many areas* Of course, there is 
still a long way to go but I think IGE is on the right track. 

We v'ould prefer a letter grade such as ABCD instead of needs 
improvement or satisfactory. We feel we really don't know where our 
child stands; how much improvecnent is needed. 

Keep the good work up. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Val Hinshaw recommending IGE last summer, 
I would be still crying and wringing my hands. 

When you say "boys and girls," it sounds like you are separating 
the children into a group of boys and a group of girls. 

Two great needs are obvious: 1. Socio-economic levels should 

be balanced. 
2. Instruction and/or independent 

activity should be individualized 
in areas other than just reading 
and math, that is truly an IGE 
program in all aspects. 

We felt that many of the questions were loaded and that in general 
it is not a very good tool for evaluation of the program at Ridgeway. 

More aids and paid aids would be better. Some areas like creative 
writing and science seem to be forgotten by the team. Harder for a 
team to see whole child. 

My children only attended Ridgeway School for 4 to 6 weeks. They 
liked the class arrangements. 

My child was a "drop-out" but not because we did not like the 
program. I am glad she had the experience of being a "minority" but 
some social problems due to racial imbalance made her feel in constant 
conflict having to choose between friends. Transportation and baby- 
sitting fees also became too bothersome. 



II. COMMUNITY REACTION 



During the months of November and Decenfeer, 1972, two telephone 
surveys with a corresponding mail-out questionnaire were conducted of 
randomly selected members of the community. The purpose of the surveys 
was to solicit feelings of individuals within the community toward the 
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IGE program at Ridgeway Elementary School. Originally, four hundred 
names were randomly selected from the Columbia, Missouri Telephone 
Directory. The four hundred figure was chosen because it represented 
a potentially acceptable return rate in light of the anticipated responses. 
Unfortunately the turnover rate of telephone service within a community 
servicing two colleges and a state university proved to be excessive — 
even at the level of four hundred. 

Since the original random sample did not produce the desired results, 
a second random sample of three hundred people within the community was 
drawn and added to the original sample of four hundred. People contacted 
from the two samples were asked the following three questions; 

1. Do you live within the Columbia Public School District? If 
the party answered "no" this was recorded and no further 
questions were asked; if the respondent answered "yes", 
the second question was asked. 

2. Have you heard of the new instructional program being used in 
the Ridgeway School called Individually Guided Education or 
sometimes called IGE? If the answering party responded "no", 
this was marked and no further questions were asked. If they 
responded "yes", they were asked the third question. 

3. Would you be willing to assist us in sampling community attitude 
towards this program by taking a few minutes to fill out a short 
questionnaire? If the party responded "no" this was recorded; 
if they responded "yes", a questionnaire (see Appendix I) was 
sent to them. 

The first survey of four hundred names from the Columbia phone book 
yielded the following results: 

1. 25 people or 6% did not live in the Columbia School District. 

2. 119 people or 30% had not heard of the IGE program at Ridgeway. 

3. 20 people or 5% had heard of the Ridgeway program but did not 
wish to fill out the questionnaire. 

4. 176 people or 44% could not be contacted either after three 
phone calls or the phone number was no longer in service. 

5. 60 people or 15% agreed to fill out the questionnaire. 
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The second 



sanjple of three hundred n 



arses was drawn and their re 



sponses 



to the three questions were as follows: 

1. 12 people or 4% did not live in the Columbia School District. 

2. 92 people or 31% had not heard of the IGE program at Ridgeway. 

3. 22 people or 7% had heard of the Ridgeway program, but did not 
wish to fill out the questionnaire. 

4. 141 people or 47% could not be contacted either after three 
phone calls or the phone number was no longer in service. 

5. 33 people or 11% agreed to fill out the questionnaire. 

Of the original seven hundred who were randomly selected, a total 
of 93 people agreed to answer the community opinionnaire concerning the 
IGE program at Ridgeway. Follow-up phone calls to those who did not 
return the questionnaire resulted in a final total of 64 persons or 69% 
responding to the opinionnaire. The following are the results of their 
responses : 

Item Number One: Sex 



Response 



Percentage 



Male 

Female 

Both 



17.5 
65.0 
17.5 



Item Number Two: Age 



Response 



Percentage 



0-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 



0.0 

26.5 
28.1 
9.3 
18.7 
17.1 



Over 50 



No Response 
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Item Nunibcr Three: In which school attendance area do you live? 



Response 

Thomas M. Benton Elementary 
Blue Ridge Elementary 
Fairview Elementary 
Eugene Field Elementary 
Ulysses S. Grant Elementary 
Parkade Elementary 
John Ridgeway Elementary 
Rock Bridge Elementary 
Russell Boulevard Elementary 
Shepard Boulevard Elementary 
West Boulevard Elementary 
Two-Mile Prairie Elementary 
Robert E* Lee Elementary 



Percentage 

6.3 
7.8 

12.5 
4.6 
7.8 
6.3 
1.6 
1.6 

17.2 
7.8 
9.3 
0.0 
1.6 



Item N\amber Four: 

Response 

0 
1 
2 
3 
A 
5 

More than 5 
No Response 



How many school age children do you have? 

Percentage 

43.7 
14.1 
17.1 

3.2 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 
18.7 



Item Number Five: Do you know children attending Ridgeway School? 



Response 

Yes 
No 

No Response 



Percentage 

18.7 
62.6 
18.7 



For those questions which remained, the respondents were asked to respond 
on a five point scale which ranged from strongly agree to strongly dis- 
agree. These responses were then converted to mean scores by multiplying 
the total number of responaes to a particular item by a 5 if. they strongly 
agreed, 4 if they agreed, 3 if they were undecided, 2 if they disagreed, 
and 1 if they strongly disagreed* The higher the mean score, the more the 
respondents tended to agree with the statements. (The highest possible 
mean score being 5.00. ) The following are the results of this analysis. 
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Item Number Six: I would like to learn more about Individually 
Guided Eduoation^ the nei) program at Ridgeway School. 

Mean Score 4.25 

Item Number Seven: Eoys and girls learn at different rates and 
different speeds. The school program should provide each child the 

opportunity to lPMY*n at h'l.si nhitj r*ni:a rmri speed. 

Mean Score 4.68 

Item Number Eight: Since hoys and girls learn in different waysy 
the school program should provide each child the opportunity to learn 
in a way that fits them best. 

Mean Score 4.48 

Item Number Nine: Teachers should he provided with continuous 
on-the-job training as a part of their regular school work. 



Mean Score 



A AO 



Item Number Ten: Community members should be encouraged to become 
involved in school activities such as advisory committees^ teacher 
aideSj etc. 

Mean Score 4.23 

Item Number Eleven: Some schools provide teachers with aides to 
assist in clerical and non-professional tasks. The use of teacher aides 
help make school a better place for children. 

Mean Score 4.40 

Item Number Twelver Boys and girls should be taught in different 
sized groups (large groups small groups^ one-to-one^ committees^ etc.) 
depending on their individual needs. 

Mean Score 4.44 

Item Number Thirteen: During school^ tine should be available for 
boys and girls to study things which are of particular interest to them 
which are not required of all boys and girls . 

Mean Score 4.48 

Item Number Fourteen: School work for boys and girls can be improved 
by having a team of teachers plan the work rather than one teacher working 
alone. 

Mean Score 3.98 

Item Number Fifteen: The new program at Ridgeway School^ Individually 
Guided Education^ should be started in other elementary schools in Columbia. 

Mean Score 4.13 
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III, LOCAL PUBLICm 



Written Information > Several times during the pre-implementation and 
implementation stages of the Ridgeway Elementary Program print articles 
were published that referred to IGE. A copy of each of these articles 
are contained in Appendix J. The title and dates of the publications 
are as follows: 

1. "IGE Comes to Missouri: CEI and /I/D/E/A/ Cooperate in Implementing 

Individually Guided Education," Missouri School Board , Vol. XVIII, 
Number 7, September 1971. 

2. ^'Questions Temper Support for Open Classrooms," The Columbia 

Missourian , Thursday, May 18, 1972. 

3. "IGE Given Approval by Board," The Columbia Daily Tribune , Tuesday, 

May 23, 1972. 

4. "Ridgeway IGE: Getting It Together," Campus Columns , Friday, 

June 30, 1972. 

5. ''Informal Education," The Columbia Missourian , November 19, 1972. 

6. "Columbia Tries Open Classrooms: Ridgeway Students Having Fun," 

The Coltimbia Missourian , Wednesday, December 6, 1972. 

7. "School Board Ponders Change in Busing Policy," The Columbia Daily 




Tribune , Thursday, April 5, 1973. 

8. "Ridgeway Presents Its Programs," The Columbia Missourian , May 10, 1973. 

9. "Ridgeway to Display Innovative Programs," The Columbia Missourian , 

May 20, 1973. 

10. "Public Will Have Chance to Learn About Special Program At Ridgeway," 
The Columbia Daily Tribune , May 21, 1973. 
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Media In addition to written articles concerning the Ridgeway Program, 

two oral presentations about the program were made for the benefit of 

the Columbia community. The first occurred on July 29, 1972 and was 

aired on KBIA Radio. Then on July 25, 1973 Eva Ordway's show "Perspectives,** 

featured the Ridgeway Program on KOMU-TV. 
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SECTION VII: SUMMARY OF THE PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

It was Initially agreed that this Investigation would be conducted to 
provide pertinent data and Information concerning implementation of the IGE 
system in an elementary school. Five purposes were stated for this study 
which dealt with important variables in the IGE implementation process. 
The five purposes follow: 

1. To assess the attitudes of parents in a model IGE school. 

2. To evaluate the cost factors associated with implementing 
the IGE program. 

3. To assess the effects of IGE implementation upon the local 
community. 

4. To assess the possibilities of using IGE materials in pre- 
service, undergraduate, and graduate education courses. 

5. To evaluate the IGE materials as utilized by elementary 
teachers during their ongoing inservice program. 

In the following pages each purpose will be considered individually 

and the findings pertinent to that purpose will be stated and discussed. 

I. ASSESSMENT OF PARENT ATTITUDES OF RIDGEWAY STUDENTS 
In education, as in any socialization process, the attitudes of people 
are extremely important. When the process under consideration is the educa- 
tional program for elementary school boys and girls, the issue is one of deep 
concern to parents. Needless to say, attitudes of parents are important, 
especially when it is their children who are experiencing a new or different 
educational process. Whether the process is old or new, good or bad, it is 
doomed to failure without parental goodwill and supports Since information 
regarding parental attitude toward IGE is crucial to such a program, data 
was obtained from Ridgeway parents who completed questionnaires; this data 
revealed the following pertinent findings: 
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1. Over 63% of the respondents felt they had been given enough 
Information about the IGE program at Rldgeway. 

2. 70% of the respondents felt their child was showing more 
Interest In and were happier with school since IGE began. 

3. 90% of the parents responding to the questionnaire believed 
that children should be taught in differentiated learning 
modes. 

4. 70% of the respondents' believed that the IGE program at Ridge- 
way had encouraged them to becotfle more Interested in what was 
happening at school. 

5. Over 70% of the respondents believed that multi-age grouping 
helps the learning process. 

The findings stated above support the conclusions that at least two-thirds 
of the Ridgeway School parents (1) have positive attitudes about the IGE pro- 
gram, (2) feel that the home-school communication has been improved, and (3) 
feel their children are happier in an IGE school than they were in a traditional 
school. 

II. EVALUATION OF COST FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH RIDGEWAY IGE IMPLEMENTATION 

Education, like other public services, has experienced increasing costs 
the past few decades. This educational inflation has placed a strain on the 
taxpayer through Increased school revenue taxes. The past five years have 
been characterized as the era of the taxpayers revolt, especially in the area 
of school levys and bond issues. This Increased cost coupled with taxpayer 
revolt has resulted in Increased pressure for quality education with the expec- 
tation by the taxpayer that quality be accomplished for the same amount of 
dollars. 

Collection of cost expenditure data for the first year of implementation 
at Ridgeway IGE school revealed additional expenses of (1) approximately 
$12,877.00 in instructional costs, including materials, (2) approximately 
$44,000.00 in capital outlay costs to renovate the school building, and 
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(3) $6,000.00 for faculty Inservice training. 

The findings stated above support the conclusion that IGE can be imple- 
mented in an old traditionally designed building, with a traditional, but 
committed s faculty and principal for approximately the same amount expended 
for operating a traditional elementary school. Implementation did require a 
modest first year investment of $6,000.00 for inservice training of staff. 
The expenditure for remodeling was not necessitated by IGE, but was needed 
regardless of the type of educational program housed therein. 

III. EFFECTS OF IGE IMPLEMENTATION UPON 
THE COLUMBIA MISSOURI COMMUNITY 

Educational change does not happen in isolation. If, in fact, change 
is to be implemented and continued, it must find its roots in soil of com- 
munity via numerous newspaper, television, and radio messages about the 
Ridgeway IGE program. As a result of this campaign 70% of those polled had 
heard of the IGE educational program. The data obtained from the completed 
questionnaires by members of the community revealed the following: 

1. A desire by the respondents to learn more about the Ridgeway 
program. 

2. A belief on the part of the respondents that the school pro- 
gram should provide each child the opportunity to learn at 
his own rate and speed, and by means of differing learning 
modes . 

3. Strong indication that children should be allowed to study 
in those areas which are of particular interest to them, 
areas which may not be required of all children. 

4. A strong belief that IGE should be begun in other Columbia 
schools . 

A conclusion drawn from these data indicates a concentrated effort was 
made to involve the total community in the IGE change program resulting in 
strong support. 
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IV. ASSESSMENT OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF USING IGE MATERIALS 
IN PRESERVICE. UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES 

The use of IGE materials in both undergraduate and graduate credit courses 
has been verified within this case study. A total of thirteen teachers from 
the Rldgeway staff received graduate credit for a five-hour course based on IGE 
materials. Nineteen sophomore and junior students from the College of Education, 
University of Missouri-Columbia, received from 1-4 hours of undergraduate educa- 
tion credit for working as aides in the Rldgeway School. A total of thirty-six 
students from Stephens College and the University of Missouri-Columbia received 
eight hours of student teaching credit for their experiences in the Rldgeway 
program. 

Additionally, the effects of the Rldgeway program have reached the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Laboratory school. Plans for implementation of IGE in the 
Laboratory school have been made for the fall of 1974. Staff members of the 
University Laboratory school and faculty members of the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction of the University will participate in a one year Inservlce pro- 
gram before implementation. Rldgeway staff members wiii assist in these workshops. 
With implementation in the 1974 school year, student teachers will have experiences 
as observers and as teachers in an IGE Lab school. The resulting conclusion is 
clear: Both IGE and IGE materials have had considerable Impact upon the graduate 
and undergraduate teacher training programs of the University of Missouri-Columbia. 

V. EVALUATION OF IGE MATERIALS AS UTILIZED BY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS DURING THEIR ONGOING INSERVICE EXPERIENCE 

During the implementation year, the Rldgeway teachers were given the oppor- 
tunity to gain first-hand knowledge of the IGE training materials. During the 
year, the teachers were administered the twenty-six IGE material content tests. 
The mean scores for the Rldgeway teachers on knowledge of IGE materials was 84%. 
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This achievement reflects 10% greater knowledge of IGE materials than was 
found within a similar group of teachers in Texas, who were administered 
the same group of twenty-six tests. It may be concluded from these data 
that the Ridgeway teachers exhibited high interaction with the materials 
and gained a substantial knowledge concerning the IGE processes. 

VI . SUMMARY 

This study has attempted to capture, catalogue, analyze and report 
the substance of a maturing idea, from its inception in the minds of a few 
school patrons and the school district curriculum council, to fruition 
after one year of IGE implementation in the John Ridgeway Elementary School. 
It has been established through this study that (1) IGE implementation is 
possible in an old building, (2) it need not cost more than traditional pro- 
grams, (3) the community was interested in the IGE concept, (4) a large 
majority of the Ridgeway parents were pleased with the program, (5) a major- 
ity of the students liked the program better than a traditional program, and ^ 
(6) parents agreed with tlie basic concepts undergrading the IGE system. 

Much progress has been made and yet much remains to be done. Perhaps 
the most significant finding of this study is captured by our Ridgeway stu- 
dent artist whose creativity graces the cover of this report, "A friend 
needs a friend." 
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Philosophy and Rationale for Elementary Education 
in Columbia, Missouri 



An elementary educational program should be predicated on certain basic 
concepts : 

1. Education is an individually pursued matter and students vary 
tremendously in terms of their individual rates of development, 
the complexity of concepts and skills mastered and the interests, 
motivation and background they bring to the learning environment. 
Consequently, the educational program should be ungraded. 

2. Schools must strive to develop an independent learner, i.e. one 
who is increasingly capable of effectively structuring his own 
learning situation and generating his own knowledge. The class- 
room learning environment should require higher level thinking 
processes as well as the retention of facts. These have ramifi- 
cations for the format of the classroom learning situation. 

3. Students should assume increasing responsibility for their own 
learning. There should be a balance in teacher-directed learning 
as well as student-initiated learnings 

4. Educational objectives can be attained through many routes; 
therefore, the same intellectual diet is not necessary for each 
child. Students differ in their modes or styles of learning 
and the instructional program should reflect this. 

5. The development of the individual's self-concept should be 
enhanced through his experiences during the school day. He 
should discover that he is capable of self-direction and flijds 
success and satisfaction in his activities and that; he is working 
on tasks that are relevant to him and his world. 

6. The appropriate movement of students into various learning groups 
based upon their specific needs and Interests is of the utmost 
importance and so will require an environment and a process 
allowing for maximum flexibility. 

7. Since the students will vary in their profiles of skills and 
knowledge in each academic area, this will require the ability 

to appropriately place the students in learning groups throughout 
the day, movement of students from one teacher to another and 
vice-versa, the movement of students from one room to another, 
and students of differing age levels working together* 

8. Grouping of students in terms of skill and concept needs should 
be supplemented by grouping of students by interest during the 
instructional program. 

9. The achievement of appropriate objectives presupposes students 
using differing materials and media depending upon what is 
pertinent for them at the time. 
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lU. There should be time during the day for students to make choices 
and pursue areas of personal Interest which has relevance for 
them. 

11. Teachers working as a team and on a cooperative basis provide 
the possibility not only of flexibility, choice and appropriate 
placement for students, but for professional stimulation and 
growth on the part of each teacher. 

12. Volunteer aides and parents can add significantly to an educational 
program by: 

a. Assuming non-technical tasks so that teachers can spend more 
time with the instructional program. 

b. Under the teacher's direction, providing reinforcement for 
students needing assistance. 

c. Providing a source of student encouragement and self-concept 
enhancement by being available and taking an Interest in what 
the student has to say. 

13. The curriculum and instructional objectives can be more effectively 
met if the program is divided into large group, small group, and 
individualized and independent work. 

14. These concepts can be attained in a number of ways, but it does 
begin to suggest an educational program predicated at least 
partially on the following: 

ROOM STRUCTURE 

1. Two or more rooms geographically adjoining in which the assigned 
teachers and students operate as a team. It would be more 
advantageous if connecting walls between the rooms were eliminated, 
but the absence of this would not prohibit the functioning on a 
team basis. 

2. The rooms could be established for certain disciplines thereby 
making better use of limited materials. For example, one room 
could be set up as a social studies-science room in which 
exploration and the process approach is implemented, another 
for mathematics, and another for language arts, etc. 

3. Rooms could be established on a self-contained basis with the 
students traveling to learning stations with the learning tasks 
geared to the individual needs of the students. 

4. Interest and independent study areas should be made available 

in the self-contained rooms or the rooms designated for specific 
subjects. These would be areas where learning tasks were placed 
or materials which allow a student to pursue knowledge on his 
own or at the teacher's direction. 
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5. It would be appropriate for maintaining the informality of the 
classroom to provide some kind of floor covering which would 
allow students to work in small groups where appropriate. This 
would eliminate the need for assigned desks, but tables or desks 
of some kind should be available for use in a program. 

6. Desks and chairs would be in continuous regrouping cycles 
depending on what was going on in the classroom at the moment 
and to make interest areas possible in different parts of the 
room. 

7. Learning stations for multiple activities and taking into 
consideration individual needs would be deireloped around the 
room as well as in such areas as the hall and library. 



STUDENT ORGANIZATION 

1. Basically students will be assigned to a team of teachers; 
consequently, from 50 to 100 students would be assigned to 
a team. 

2. Each team's group of students would include youngsters of 
varying ages. 

3. Within the team, students would be grouped and regrouped 
depending upon the Instructional program involved and the 
level of student achievement in that subject. Some groupings 
would be students chosen since it would involve personal 
interests. 

4. Students would move from group to group and from room to room, 
again depending upon the learning task at the moment. Each 
student would have certain work assigned for completion in 
keeping with his needs and achievement level. If completed 

in time, he would be able to pursue other tasks. 

5. Students would participate in some large group efforts, some 
small group discussion or research efforts, and some individuiil 
or Independent work. 

6. Student tutors would be utilized which would benefit both the 
student being tutored and the tutor. 

?• Part of the day would allow for students' choice of work and 
independent study activities. 

8» Choice courses might be developed on a total school basis and 
for which time would need to be provided. 

9- Students would move from station to station within a room or to 
stations between rooms. 
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ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 

1. Teachers would work in teams of varying sizes depending upon 
the needs of the building as a whole. 

2. The most appropriate organization would be determined by the 
teams in school, i.e. whether teachers would be organized on 
a subject skill basis or would vork with all subjects. 

3. Consideration would be given as to whether a team would want 
its full complement of teachers or one less teacher, but two 
aides . 

A. Teachers would utilize assigned aides and volunteers from the 
University of Missouri, Stephens College, parents and other 
interested personnel. 

5. The teachers would work diagnostically to determine needs of 
youngsters, prescriptively in placing them in appropriate 
learning stations and for bringing them in contact with 
appropriate material; and as a stimulator, guide, director 
and resource person for all students. 

6. In this kind of a situation, there would be less time devoted 
to large group instruction and more time to small group and ' 
independent work. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

1. The instructional program will need to be diagnostic and 
prescriptive for the sequential skills and must provide for 
the flexibility to regroup youngsters into appropriate groups 
at all times. The program should include some concepts and 
skills which are common for all and some concepts unique to 
different individuals. 

2. Multiple materials and equipment will need to be available 
in each school and the teachers cognizant of its appropriate 
use. The materials used to obtain the instructional objectives 
will vary with different students, but should be selected for 
their appropriateness for the needs of each child. While in 
the sequential skills, a pattern developed by a text series 
would be followed- The materials used to develop mastery of 
these skills would not be limited to the textbook series. 
Instructional material, commercial and teacher-made would 
include various textbooks, resource books, programmed material, 
tapes, games, various science and social studies material, 
intellectual tasks and challenge sheets which would require 
the utilization of higher levels of thinking, skill and concept 
development and reinforcement, creative tasks, etc. 
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3. Individual profiles will need to be developed for each student 
so that he does not become lost during the school year. 

4. The instructional program will include activities for large 
group, small group and for Independent and individualized study. 
While the instructional program would utilize all parts of the 
room or rooms, it would also take advantage of hall space and 
the learning center. 

5. The instructional program will need to encourage intellectual 
tasks that will require the student to do more structuring 

of hiw own learning and will establish tasks that will require 
him to engage in the higher level thought process such as 
conceptualizing, analyzing, evaluating and synthesizing. It 
will also involve practice in planning and working with other 
students. In areas such as social studies and science, students 
should be involved as a social scientist or scientist would be. 

6. Since the instructional program would be ungraded it should 
provide for students to progress in accordance with their 
ability and rate of achievement as well as provide for creativity, 
enrichment and specific and unique interests on their part. 

7. There should be areas or stations which promote specific learning 
activities in keeping with differing needs of students. These^ 
stations would contain the multiple materials, games, tasks, 
interest areas, etc. and would be utilized in a very valuable way. 

8. Time and material for independent study should be provided. 

9. Mini courses which provide for individual interest should be 
encouraged. 

10. Students would be given certain basic individualized assignments 
to accoiLplish in keeping with their unique needs. When completed, 
students should pursue other interests. However, all students 
would have some time available to select activities of interest 
to them and from which they could profit. Some of this time 
they could select an activity from many; however, some time could 
be set aside for free choices. 
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Concerns , Components and Procedures for IGE 
Implementation 



There is a constant search for the best educational program for all 
students and to discover what knowledge is of most worth but the educational 
program should reflect the fact that this best program and most useful 
knowledge will in truth vary within each individual to some extent. 

Students of the same age vary in ability, background, interests, 
growth patterns, modes or styles of learning, rates of development, know- 
ledge, complexity of skills mastered, materials and activities to which 
they will respond most effectively and in many other ways each individual's 
growth pattern in itself is irregular; consequently, if we in fact believe 
in the best education for each child, all students don't need the same 
educational program. The instructional program should reflect this diver- 
sity in its attempts to provide appropriately for each child. A program 
should be ungraded and provide for maximum individualization in objectives, 
content, and methodology consistent with those common learnings and ex- 
periences all students need and those unique needs of each individual. 
Education is an individually pursued matter, but the ideal program provides 
for some common objectives as well as for those which are unique to the 
individual. Even the common objectives can be pursued effectively in many 
different ways. 

Schools must strive to develop an independent learner, i.e. one who 
becomes increasingly capable of effectively structuring his own learning 
situation and generating knowledge. He must thus learn to be less and less 
dependent on the teacher for direction in selecting goals and effectively 
pursuing them. The instructional program should encourage the higher level 
thought processes in addition to stressing retention of facts. The student 
should become incteasingly responsible for his own learning. There should 
be a balance of student teacher goal setting, teacher directed and student 
initiated learning which would provide the most appropriate outcomes for 
each student. 

The educaLiuii program should reflect appropriate affective goals as 
well as cognitive. Stress needs to be placed on developing sensitivity, 
compassion, and concern for others. It should help the student develop 
values and attitudes consistent with humanitarian ideals about himself, 
others and his world. Each student should learn how to work with others 
as well as individually. 

The development of the individual's self concept should be enhanced 
by his experiences through the school day. He should discover that he is 
increasingly capable of effective self -direction, find success ^vA satis- 
faction in his activities, and see that he is working on tasks that are 
relevant to him and his world. 

The movement of students into appropriate learning groups, areas or 
individual endeavors based upon their specific needs and interests, is of 
the utmost importance and so will require a situation and process allowing 
for considerable flexibility. Grouping of students in terms of skill and 
concept needs should be supplemented by student grouping by interest and 
individual effort during the instructional program. There should be times 
during the day for students to make choices and pursue areas of personal 
interest which has relevance for them. 
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Chronological age is not the best determiner of what instructional 
program students' needs and interests dictate; consequently, the most 
appropriate grouping for different instructional activities may include 
students of differing ages. 

The achievement of appropriate objectives presupposes the possibility 
of students using differing materials and engaging in differing activities 
depending on what is pertinent for them at the time; consequently, they 
should be surrounded and have access to a rich variety of materials. 

Teachers working as a team and on a cooperative basis provide the 
possibility not only of flexibility, choice, and more appropriate place- 
ment of students, but for professional stimulation and growth on the part 
of the teachers. 

Volunteer aides, teacher assistants, and parents can add significantly 
to an educational program by: 

1. Assuming non-technical tasks so that the teacher might spend 
more time with the instructional program and with small groups 
and individuals to personalize it even further. 

2. Providing, under the teacher's direction, reinforcement for 
students needing assistance as well as additional learning 
possibilities and enrichment for all students. 

3. Providing an additional source of encouragement and self-concept 
enhancement for students by Just being available and taking an 
interest in what the student has to say. 

Curriculum and instructional objectives can be more effectively and 
efficiently met if the program is appropriately organized into large group, 
small group, individualized and independent activities. 
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Compdnents of the Program 



Individualized education does not contemplate independent study only, 
but does refer to a program which provides for the ever changing needs and 
interests of the individual. Thus the program will consist of much small 
group work where students work on concepts or skills for which they are 
ready as well as independent activity. It also means students should have 
opportunities to follow interests; so materials, interest areas, and oppor- 
tunities should be a planned part of the program. The program for each 
child would consist of some objectives jointly arrived at by student teacher 
conference, while others would be teacher directed or student initiated. 
Considerable effort would be placed on helping the student learn how to 
evaluate the resultSe One objective would be to help students become in- 
creasingly desirous and capable of this self actualization. 

The school staff and students would be divided into teams - the size 
of each could range from two to four teachers, fifty to one hundred students 
and assigned aides and volunteers. The rooms would be geographically ad- 
jacent to each other. To increase the feeling of identification as a part 
of the total group and thus making more normal the movement of a student 
to various instructional groups, it would be helpful to do some minor 
remodeling by creating openings such as walkways and see through areas be- 
tween the rooms in a team. For maintaining informality and decreasing 
noise, it would be helpful if part of each room had an area covered by a 
rug. While contributing to the success of the program, the absence of the 
rugs and remodeling would not prohibit the team from functioning. 

Each team would plan, organize and develop an educational program to 
fit the ever changing needs and interests of a group of students whose 
chronological age may vary two or three years. Since the program would 
attempt to provide for an individualized education, the organization must 
have a maximum of flexibility to allow for continuous regrouping of small 
groups of students and movement of individuals. 

The team rooms could be set up in such a way that each could be 
equipped for certain disciplines such as science, mathematics, art, etc. 
This would allow the team to place all the materials specifically designed 
for inquiring into that discipline in one room for more efficient utiliza- 
tion of limited materials. This would allow regular instructional groups 
to move to the area where the requisite equipment and materials would be 
located or for students to be able to move back and forth rather freely 
when they had choice time to work on projects that particularly interested 
them. However, the team may decide to have each room self-contained as 
far as materials are concerned. In this kind of organization the team 
could make the decisions as to whether or wh^n teachers moved, students 
moved, or both. The building could function effectively even with each 
team organized differently. 

The fact that several teachers and aides are working in the team in- 
creases the possibilities that students could be working in groups whose 
needs are more nearly like their own. Because such a wide range of ability 
and variety of needs exist in any given classroom, the- opportunities 
afforded by teaming for the students to fit into a more appropriate instruc- 
tional group, even though it would be in a different room, would mean better 
opportunities for the child. Thus the program would be planned and organized 
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to allow students to move from group to group and room to room in the team 
depending on the learning task involved at any given tiae. Each student 
would have certain work assigned to complete in keeping with his needs 
and achievement level. He would also have an opportunity to pursue and 
explore specific interests; consequently, the program would be ungraded 
in that it would allow students to move at their own pace and would be 
individualized in that students would be working in groups and independently 
on work to meet their needs and interests utilizing a variety of materials 
and approa?»hes. The materials, approaches, and activities would be designed 
for the individual student and would provide for creativity, enrichment 
and common and unique interests and needs. 

The very evident fact that students' needs continue to shift and 
change reminds us the groupings need to remain flexible. Desks and chairs 
would be in continuous regrouping cycles depending on what was going on 
at the time. Not to be overlooked is the fact that each teacher in a team 
has certain areas of expertise, and these can be utilized more effectively 
for all students by operating on a team basis. In evaluating a student, 
there is value in more than one teacher having contact with the child so 
that the resulting decision concerning his educational needs can reflect 
the pooling of observations. However, each teacher will be assigned certain 
students to counsel with and to maintain in an appropriate instructional 
program. It is imperative that each team of teachers have a common plan- 
ning period to meet together of forty minutes each day and that profiles 
of students* needs are continuously updated. 

Since chronological age is not the best criterion for determining 
intellectual, social and physical development of children, each team would 
consist of children with an age range of two to three years. Each team 
would also have overlapping ages. This arrangement would provide for some 
social growth in that older students would be able to help the younger ones 
easily. Because the students in a team would identify with each other, the 
formation of instructional groups of youngsters with similar needs could 
more effectively be done if age were no barrier. Formation of interest 
groups also seem to ignore strict age barriers. 

Instruction would be divided into those organizational schemes that 
fit the objectives best. These are large group, small group and independent 
study. Since each team would consist of teachers and aides and since the 
focus is on individualized instruction, the organizational scheme most often 
observed would be small group and independent effort. Profiles of needs 
of each child in the sequential skills of reading and arithmetic would be 
followed in grouping and regrouping youngsters into appropriate small groups 
or independently to work on materials and activities designed to help them 
specifically. Since the social studies and science programs are designed 
as inquiry oriented activities, they lend themselves ideally to small group 
and independent activities where all students are actively engaged in pur- 
suing ideas, challenges, and tasks. Some groups would be student chosen 
since it would involve personal interests. In these kind of programs a 
textbook is only a take off point to the utilization of multiple materials 
and activities requiring the student to organize, analyze, draw conclusions, 
make predictions and evaluations, etc. In the ideal program, it would be 
difficult to differentiate whether specific assignments or student interests 
were the initiating force for any group or individual. Aides operating under 
the teachers* direction could assist small groups and individuals. 
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Materials and activities used to obtain the instructional objectives 
would vary with different students, but should be selected for their appro- 
priateness for the needs of each child, which presupposes a wide variety. 
While in the sequential skills, a pattern developed by a specific program 
would generally be followed to avoid gaps in the child *s development. How- 
ever, the materials and equipment used to develop mastery of these skills 
would not be limited to a textbook series, but would include a variety of 
instructional materials - both commercial and teacher made - and various 
textbooks, resource books, experiences, publications, programmed material, 
student made material, tapes, games, audio-visual, hardware and software. 

Interest areas or stations would be established in the rooms containing 
a variety of materials and challenge tasks, games, equipment, etc. covering 
a general area which would provide not only for students working on as- 
signments, but where time could be spent when the student had time just to 
explore particular interests. All areas of the building should be utilized 
where groupings and interest areas could appropriately exist such as hall- 
ways and library. The utilization of parts of the community and area 
immediately surrounding the school should be included in the program. 

To assist the effective operation of small groups and independent work, 
each team would have assigned aides from the College of Education, University 
of Missouri as well as parent and other volunteers. Aides can do many of 
the tasks necessary to individualize an instructional program so that the 
teacher in the team can devote much more time to planning and working di- 
rectly with groups of students and individuals. They can do many things 
such as giving and grading papers and tests which help to determine student 
needs- keep profile sheets up to date, help students operate equipment and 
locate materials, help students needing drill or reinforcement work in 
addition to particular areas of expertise each aide may possess. 

Teachers would operate as diagnosticians in determining specific needs 
of each child, prescribers in that they could determine what activities and 
materials would help the student meet certain needs , what groups they would 
best fit into in each area at any given time, and as stimulators, guides, 
resource people and directors. 

Thus the program during the day would vary for different individualc, 
but will be diagnostic and prescriptive for the sequential skills, and thus 
must provide for the flexibility to regroup youngsters into appropriate 
groups or individual endeavors at all times. "Profile" sheets would need to 
be maintained for each child and with the aid of the child at all times so 
that no one is "lost" in the group. The program would include some ob- 
jectives common for all and some unique to different individuals. 

The program obviously would be designed so that students would become 
increasingly independent in learning to establish goals, structuring a task 
for solving, proceeding effectively and evaluating the results. Consequently, 
tasks and challenges would be presented by the teacher, by the student, or 
through selected tasks developed by each academic area and requiring higher 
level thought processes using the Taxonomy of Educational Ob j ectives as a 
guide. These can be commercial or teacher made, but would be important to 
the program. 

In areas such as social studies and science, a student should be Involved 
as a social scientist or scientist would be, utilizing the method of inquiry 
and learning the processes important to developing real understanding and 
the ability to formulate hypothesis, make predictions, organize and analyze 
data, form conclusions and evaluate them. There would be less reliance on 
a single text; more on multiple materials and experiences. Some of the 
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materials and activities are present now, but would need to be expanded, 
such as our social studies library program and the ESS and EIS science 
materials. 

Students would have certain basic individualized assignments which 
may be accomplished in a group, individually, or both, in keeping with 
their specific needs. When completed, students could pursue other 
educational interests. However, all students would have some time avail- 
able also when they could pursue selected interests stimulated by a teacher, 
subject, experience, student, or simply by the availability of many 
materials and kinds of equipment. 



Procedure for Implementation 

1. Select a school for the development of a pilot program. 



Criteria for Selection 



The school should have considerable capacity for growth without 
overcrowding so that parents from outside that attendance area 
could send their children if they wish. 

The staff should be interested in developing the program, have 
indicated a flexibility and skill in individualizing the present 
program, and have relatively little teacher turnover. 

The principal should be knowledgeable about and interested in 
developing the program. 

The school should be geographically near other elementary schools 
so that if parents wish to withdraw their children they could 
still attend schools not too distant from their homes. 

2. Discuss the proposed program fully with the parents in the school 
selected. This should be done in small groups. 

3. The parents who express an interest in having their children remain in 
the school should sign a request slip. At the conclusion of this, the 
total number remaining in the school would be known. 

4. Hold an informational meeting for interested parents who live outside 
that attendance district. Secure written requests for transfer from 
those parents who wish their children to attend the school. Transfers 
would be accepted on the basis of the date of receipt of the requests. 

5. Transportation to the school would need to be furnished by the parents as 
in the case with all transfer requests. 

6. Members of the staff would work on the program during the latter part 

of the school year 1971-72. This would involve bringing in consultants, 
visiting other schools where similar programs are in operation, con- 
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siderable reading and planning , to became knowledgeable about the 
philosophy and procedures of individualizing a program. The 8ta££ 
would work closely with members of the PTA as the program developed. 

7. The school staff would be employed for a specified time during the 
summer to continue developing the program, its goals and objectives, 
the processes by which it would be implemented, the organization 
necessary to achieve its purpose, and the preparation of the learning 
areas. Any minor remodeling would need to take place during the 
summer and materials, commercial and teacher made, to increase the 
possibilities of individualizing the program, would be purchased and 
developed. 

8. Plan an inservice training program for the following school year to 
continue the staff development. 

9. The College of Education at the University of Missouri would be closely 
tied into the program in terms of staff training, program development, 
and teacher assistants. 



The full development of this program will take time and will be an 
evolutionary process rather than revolutionary as skills and understanding 
are developed. 
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COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ooARO Of Education Buildino 

lOOa HANOK UNC • THONK 9I4 44a*0IB9 

COCUMDIA. MISSOURI eS201 

HAMOLO C. STeCflC. Attl«TANT SumiNTOlMMr 



February 2^*, 1972 



I would Ilka to take this opportunity on behalf of Hr. and 
Mrs. William Crum, RIdgeway PTA Presidents, and Dr. 0* V. 
Wheeler, Principal, to Invite you to a dinner meeting with 
a representative group of Ridgeway parents on Wednesday, 
March 1, at 6:30 p.m. at Ridgeway School. 

The Board of Education of the Columbia Public Schools has 
authorized the administration to develop a model educational 
program designed to provide a more individualized educational 
program for each child. The program will also be designed to 
develop In young people the skills needed to become more In- 
dependent learners so that each year the students would be 
increasingly able to direct their own learning. 

One school In Columbia will be selected for this new program 
and we would like to discuss this with you and other Ridgeway 
parents. 

Would you please return the enclosed stamped card so that we 
win know ¥rho to expect at the meeting. 

Sincerely, 



Harold E. Steere 
Assistant Superintendent 

HES:)b 
Enclosure 
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COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

DoANij or CoucATic-r/ Bi;iLr>'r:c 

I002 RAKCn LiNC • PltON'r' TMA 'iA'j.j\33 
COl-UMI3iA, MJSSOUril OL^IICI 

Morch 3, 1972 



On behalf of Mrs. William Crum, Ridgev/ay PTA President, and Dr. 0. V, Wheeler, 
Principal, I would like to invite you to attend a very important meeting for 
parents of children attending Ridgev/ay School. 

The Board of Education of the Columbia Public Schools has recommended that v/e 
develop an educational program that is designed to provide a more individual- 
ized program for each child. One school 'rill be selected for this model pro- 
gram to begin in September. We have been discussing it with a committee of 
parents from Ridgev/ay School who have asked that RIdgeway School be the one 
selected. Nov/ v/e need to talk v/ith all the parents in Ridgeway School to 
determine if they v;ould like to see it designated as the model school. Once 
the school is selected, the parents of the students now attending that school 
will need to make application for their cliild to continue there. This v/i 11 
be necessary since we will also need to provide an opportunity for students 
from other schools to apply for special permission to attend this school. 

it is so iniportant that we have an opportunity to fully explain the new 
educational program to you that v/e arc going to hove tv;o meetings so th^t 
all parents might have a chance to attend one or the otiier. They will be 
held at Ridgp-way School Wednesday, March 8. at 7:00 p.m. and Thursday, 
March 9, at 7:00 p.m. Ref reshP:ents v/Ill be served. This meeting v/i 1 1 be 
for adults only and the gymnwlll be utilized; consequent 1 y, no arr^ifigerrtents 
have been m?de to care for children v/hile the meeting is in session. 

V/ould you please mark one of the tfiree statements he]a/i and have your child 
return this letter to his or her teacher on Monday, March 6. 

Sincerely, 



Harold E. Steere 

Assistant Superintendent 

HES: lb 

1 1 I plan to attend the meeting at Ridgeway V/ednesday, Mar'<:h 8 at 7:00 p.m. 

{ I ! plan to attend the meeting at Ridgeway Thursday, Mcrch 9 at 7:00 p.m. 

\ I I will be unable to attend either meeting. 

O „ 

ERJC Parent's Signature 
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COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Board Of Education Building 

1002 9IANOC UHL . FHONC 9t4 44f.3l93 
COLUMBIA. MISSOURI 05201 



March ]k, 1972 



Dear RtdgaNay Parehts: 

In the last t¥K> weaks three meetings have been held with the parents of 
Ridgeway School to discuss their Interest in having RIdgeway become a pi- 
lot school for an Individualized educational program starting next year« 
Since it was the unanimous request of alt the Rtdgeway parents present at 
these meetings, the Columbia Board of Education has designated Ridgeway 
as the school where this program will be developed. Therefore, In order 
to attend school at RIdgeway next year, all parents must make application 
requesting this for their children* 

Since only one school in the system could be selected, we must open enroll- 
ment to children desiring to .attend from all of the other elementary schools. 
However, all students now attending Ridgeway will have the first opportunity 
to apply* In the event all parents living In the Ridgeway district request 
that their children attend there ne/.t year, we will be able to assign them 
there* 

Enclosed Is an application blank for you to use. Please indicate on this 
application whether or not you wish your children to attend this program at 
Ridgeway next year* If you do, please fill it out completely* If you don't 
wish your children to attend, please Indicate It in the appropriate box on 
the application at the bottom of the letter and they will be enrolled In 
another elementary school, adjacent to Ridgeway, for next year* 

If you would have your children return this application tomorrow, it will 
help us to know how many openings there will be for children from other 
districts desiring to attend Ridgeway next year* 

Also enclosed Is Information concerning the prospective program* If you 
would care to have additional Information, please contact Dr* 0* V, Wheeler, 
Principal of Ridgeway School , during the day or call or come to the Board 
of Education Office to talk with Hr* Lynn Marine or Hr* Harold E* Steere* 



Sincerely, 




Harold E* Steere 
Assistant Superintendent 



HESrlb 

Enclosure (2) 
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APPLICATION FOR PILOT INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

RIDGEWAY SCHOOL 

I am requesting that my child/children be assigned to the Elementary School 
Program to be developed at RIdgeway School starting in August, 1972. 

Pupil's Name Date of Birth Address 



I do not want my child/children enrolled at RIdgeway School next year. Q 

f Parent's Signature) 

PLEASE COMPLETE THIS APPLICATION FORM AND RETURN TO DR. 0. V, WHEELER, 
PRINCIPAL OF RIDGEWAY SCHOOL, RIGHT AWAY. 
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A pilot schcol progren) Is being planned for Rldgeway School to start In 
August^ 1972. Assignments to this school wHl be by parental request only; 
consequently » there will be no transportation furnished to It by the Columbia 
Public School s» 

The school will be planned to provide a more individualized educational 
program, thus a consldercble amount of flexibility must be built Into It. 
Individualized here refers not just to Independent work, but also to work being 
done In a group when that particular group Is working on skills and concepts 
appropriate to the student's needs and Interests. 

It Is recognized that there Is no singte educational program that 5s best 
for all children, rather one must plan programs which fit the common needs and 
Interests of all students and the unique needs and Interests of each Individual 
student. This Is especially true since (1) students vary so much In terms of 
their abilities. tnterc:;ts, maturation, styles of learntngt materials, and 
activities to which they will most effectively respond, and even vary within 
their own growth pattern and (2) the range of human knowledge Is so vast. 

The program will also be designed to develop fn students the skills to 
become more Independent In their learning^ E^ch year students should become 
Increasingly capable of evaluating cnemselves, knowing how to go about 
structuring a problem or situation for solving, where to find appropriate 
materials, how to proceed, and then how to evaluate the results* 

The program should result In an environment end atrnosphere In which a 
student's self-concept Is enhanced. It should contribute to the feeling that 
he or she Is capable and worthy. 
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The program will consist of a combination of student-teacher dvvelopvw 
goals, student Initiated action., and teacher developeci objectives. Some of 
the time the student will be working on activities based upon his or her needs 
and Interests and sometimes on educational activities based simply on his or 
her choice. This, of course, means that the school must have available and 
utilize a great variety of materials rather than relying too much on a coimon 
textbook for a subject. 

• 

The school will be divided Into several teams of from two to four teachers 
and fifty to one hundred students plus teacher aides and volunteers « Each team 
would plan, organize, and develop the educational program for Its students^ The 
students assigned to each team will encompass a two to three year age span. The 
rooms for e^ch team will be adjacent to each other with walk«-through space devel* 
oped, in so far as possible, so that there can be freedom of movement between 
rooms as students' needs and Interests dictate. The organization one would see 
In each area generally would be students working In small groups or Individually. 
Students would move from group to group or to Independent work as their naads and 
Interests warranted. There would be many kinds of materials available so that the 
differing needs of each child could be more appropriately met. 

In the sequential skill areas, such as mathematics and reeding, student 
profiles of skills and needs would be maintained so that the student could be 
in an appropriate small group or be working Independently on materials and 
activities designed to meet his or her ncjeds. In other academic areas, differing 
groups would be available for the student as well as Independent activities. 
In science, m*t^«^^ft1s and a laboratory approach would be used which allows for 
the student to experiment and learn not only the appropriate concepts, but to 
learn the processes wliereby one effectively structures ^ problem nnH learns how 
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to generate his or her own knowledge. 

Student assistants assigned from the University of Mtssourt and parent 
volunteers would work with each team^ thus providing more time for teachers 
to work directly with small groups and Individuals during the day. 

The teaching staff will be committing Itself to a three--year ln->servlce 
training program through the Center for Educational Improvement In the College 
of Education at the University of Missouri. Thus the educational program offered 
at Rtdgeway School will undergo a change In an evolutionary manner ^s ycar-by-year 

the staff gains expertise In i ndl vl dual I rl ng instruction. 
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May A, 1972 



RIDGEWAY RA? SESSION 

We the staff of Rldgeway School would like to invite 
all of the parents of children enrolled at Ridgeway for the 
1972-73 school year, to come for coffee on Thursday evening 
the 11th of May at 7:30 in the Ridgeway School auditorium. 
The purpose is to get acquainted and visit. There will be 
no formal speeches but the entire staff will be available to 
answer any questions either general or specific that anyone 
might have. 

Sincerely, 

THE RIDGEWAY SCHOOL STAFF 




The Rldgeway Rap Session was held in the school auditorium on May 11. 
The coffee and cookies were good and many people had a chance to get acquainted 
and talk about children. It even sounded like a few car pools might have 
been worked out. True to the promise, no speeches were made. Mayb'i we can 
do this on a unit basis next fall. 

The IGE teacher orientation workshops have been very productive. Dr. 
Gies and Dr. Leonard have both worked diligently to help us with our under- 
standing of IGE. Everyone seems to feel they now know much more about the 
program for next year. The all day two-week workshop for teachers will begin 
August 8, after the remodeling and repair work has been completed. The teachers 
should be able to work in their respective units during this time. The time 
spent in the IGE schools of Columbia, South Carolina, has been a big help in 
our preliminary orientation. Much of the information gained from talking to 
the teachers and principals of actually operating IGE schools will certainly 
be more valuable as we get further into our operation of the IGE program. Many 
pitfalls have been avoided already. 

Our Unit structure is now in its third revision which would tend to indicate 
a changing dynamic organization. The current organization calls for three units 
each of different size. The youngest age unit will consist of five teachers 
and approximately 125-130 students. The middle age unit will have three teachers 
and approximately 75-80 students. The older age unit will have four teachers 
and about 100-110 students. This organization has evolved as the teachers in 
the various units have worked together as our IGE program has developed. 

Much of the new material and equipment has arrived and Mrs. Ader is busy 
checking it in and getting it organized. 

In the near future we hope to get the Instructional Improvement Committee 
(lie) organized and be in position to have more parent participation. We 
certainly hope to have a number of parent volunteers working throughout the 
school next fall. More newsletters will follow to keep everyone aware of what 
is happening at Ridgeway School. 
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Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge From Teachers^ 
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Item Statement Response 



I. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN'S LEARNING 
Motivation 

1. Children are Innately curious and will SA A NSF D SD 
explore their environment without adult 

intervention. 

2. Exploratory behavior is self-perpetuating. SA A NSF D SD 
Conditions for Learning 

3. The child will display natural exploratory SA A NSF D SD 
behavior if he is not threatened. 

4. Confidence in self is highly related to SA A NSF n <^T) 
capacity for learning and for making 

important choices affecting one's learning. 

5. Active exploration in a rich environment, SA A NSF D SD 
offering a wide array of manipulative 

materials, will facilitate children's learning. 

6. Play is not distinguished from work as the SA A NSF D SD 
predominant mode of learning in early childhood. 

7. Children have both the competence and the SA A NSF D SD 
right to make significant decisions concerning 

their own learning. 



* Roland S. Barth, "Open Education," unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Harvard nr^Huate School of Education, 1970. 

Center for Educational Improvement 
College of Education 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
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Item Statement Response 



8. Children will be likely to learn if they SA A NSF D SD 
are given considerable choice in the selection 

of the materials they wish to work with and 
in the choice of questions they wish to 
pursue with respect to those materials. 

9. Given the opportunity, children will choose SA A NSF D SD 
to engage in activities which will be of high 

interest to them. 

10. If a child is fully involved in and is having SA A NSF D SD 
fun with an activity, learning is taking 

place. 

Social Learning 

11. When two or more children are interested in SA A NSF D SD 
exploring the same problem or the same 

materials, they will often choose to collaborate 
in some way. 

12. When a child learns something which is important SA A NSF D SD 
to him, he \^±11 wish to share it with others. 

Intellectual Development 

13. Concept formation proceeds very slowly. SA A NSF D SD 

lA. Children letiia and develop intellectually SA A NSF D SD 

not only at their own rate but in their own 
style. 

15* Children pass through similar stages of SA A NSF D SD 

intellectual development, each in his own 
way and at his own rate and in his own time. 

16. Intellectual growth and development take SA A NSF D SD 
place through a sequence of concrete experiences 

followed by abstractions. 

17. Verbal abstractions should follow direct SA A NSF D SD 
experience with objects and ideas, not precede 

them or substitute for them. 

Evaluation 

18. The preferred source of verification for a SA A NSF D SD 
child's solution to a problem comes through 

the materials he is working with. 
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Item Statement Response 

19. Errors are necessarily a part of the SA A NSF D SD 
learning process; they are to be expected 

and even desired, for they contain information 
essential for further learning. 

20. Those qualities of a person's learning SA A NSF D SD 
which can be carefully measured are not 

necessarily the most important. 

21. Objective measures of performance may have SA A NSF D SD 
a negative effect upon learning. 

22. Learning is best assessed intuitively, by SA A NSF D SD 
direct observation. 

23. The best way of evaluating the effect of the SA A NSF D SD 
school experience on the child is to observe 

him over a long period of time. 

24. The best measure of a child's work is his SA A NSF D SD 
work. 

II. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 

25. The quality of being is more Important than SA A NSF D SD 
the quality of knowing; knowledge is a means 

of education, not its end. The final test of 
an education is what a man is , not what he 
knows . 

26. Knowledge is a function of one's personal SA A NSF D SD 
Integration of experience and therefore does 

not fall into neatly separate categories or 
"disciplines." 

27. The structure of knowledge is personal and SA A NSF D SD 
Idiosyncratic; it is a funtion of the synthesis 

of each individual's experience with the world. 

28. Little or no knowledge exists which is SA A NSF D SD 
essential for everyone to acquire. 

29. It is possible, even likely that an individual SA A NSF D SD 
may learn and possess knowledge of a phenomenon 

and yet be able to display it publicly. 
Knowledge resides with the knower, not in its 
public expression. 
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Teacher .Perception to Change Questionnaire 

Center for Educational Improvement 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

This instrument is designed to assess teacher change in the ICE 
program. It cannot determine "good" or "bad" changes. We are interested 
in Knowing if changes are taking place and in what direction. All of 
the statements or questions call for you to circle the response you deem 
appropriate. Please respond to each item. 

Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Very Much Very Little 

or or 
High Low 

1. Have you had an increased opportunity to 5 4 3 2 
exchange ideas with other teachers in your 
unit or other units since IGE began? 

2. Have you participated more in the decisions 5 A 3 2 
about learning activities for children? 

3. Have you had the opportunity to match pupils 5 A 3 2 
to learning activities? 

4. Have you gotten to know "some" pupils better 5 4 3 2 
since teaching in the IGE program? 

5. Do you thing the pupils are encouraged by 5 4 3 2 
their participation In personal recox-d 
keeping? 

6. Do you believe the pupils understand better 5 4 3 2 
why they are doing a particular learning 
activity? 

7. Do you thing teaching is more personally 5 4 3 2 
rewarding in an IGE school? 

8. Do you feel you have a better over-all view 5 4 3 2 
of the elementary education program? 

9. Do you feel that fellow co-workers understand 5 4 3 2 
your instructional efforts better? 
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10. Do you feel that as a teacher you have a 5 4 
better understanding of why students are 

engaged in particular learning activities? 

11. Do you feel students are becoming more self- 5 4 
directed in selecting objectives and performing 

the follow-up activities? 

12. Do you feel you can become more creative in 5 4 
teaching? 

13. Do you feel you are more of a participant in ^ 5 4 
making decisions that affect your teaching? 

14. Do you feel students communicate with you 5 4 
more about their interests? 

15. Are you satisfied with the IGE Program at 5 4 
this point in time? 

16. When it is fully implemented, do you think 5 4 
IGE outcomes can be achieved satisfactorily? 

17. Do you view the principal more as an "ins true- 5 4 
tional leader" than "administrator? 

18. Do you think pupils are more interested in 5 4 
school this year? 

19. Have you had an increased opportunity to discuss 5 4 
with parents the progress of their children? 

20. Do you feel the student teachers are more 5 4 
"self-directed" in an IGE Program? 

21. Have parents indicated an interest in the IGE 5 4 
Program by contacting teachers more frequently? 

22. Do you think the IGE Program encourages initiative 5 4 
on the part of student teachers? 

23. Do you think students in the IGE Program will 5 4 
Increase and improve their learning? 

24. Do you feel IGE offers more opportunity to 5 4 
involve parents in school activities? 

25. Are parents more involved in decisions concerning 5 4 
their children's welfare? 

26. Do you meet regularly with parent groups, study 5 4 
groups, task groups, etc.? 



27. Are teacher aids used in such away as to take 
advantage of their special talents? 
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University of Mi.s.souri - ( 'olumbia 



203 Hill Hall 




I'^-bruary. 1973 



COLLI (Jt: OL KDUCATION 



882-3894 



The Center for Educational Improvement of the College of Education, 
University of Missouri- Columbia is presently conducting a survey 
to find out what you think of the Individually Guided Education (IGE) 
program initiated at Ridgeway school this past year. Since this is an 
experimental program they need to have some idea of your feelings re- 
garding its advantages and disadvantages. Please check the appropriate 
answer to each question and then return the survey in the enclosed stamped 
envelope to the university.. In fact, no teacher or administrator on the 
Ridgeway staff will see your individual answers. 

Thank you very much for helping us in this endeavor* 



Sincerely, 




B. Charles Leonard, Ed. D, 
Director 

Center for Educational Improvement 




(5.V. Wheeler, Ed. D. 
Principal 
Ridgeway School 
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Ridgeway IGE Program 
Parent Questionnaire 

1. Person completing the questionnaire: Father Mother 

Both Guardian 



2. Do you live in the Ridgeway school attendance area? 
Yes No 



3, If the answer to number 2 is *'No," which school attendance area 
do you live in? 



A. How many children are in your family? 



Please respond to the following items by circling the response 
you think most suitable. 

If you strongly agree with the statement, circle SA. 

If you tend to agree with the statement but with reservations, 

circle A. 
If you are undecided , circle IJ. 

If you tend to disagree with the statement, circle D^. 
If you strongly disagree with the statement, circle SD. 



Response Categories 



5. Up to this point, I have been given 
enough information about the new 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) 
program at the Ridgeway School. 
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6. I would like to learn more about 

Individually Guided Education (IGE)- 



SA A U D SD 



7. My child appears to be showing more 
interest in school this year since 
IGE began. 



SA A U D SD 



My child seems to learn better when 
he can work at his own rate. 



SA A U D SD 
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9. Teacher aides are helping to make school SA A U D SD 

better for my child. 

10. Boys and girls should be taught in different SA A U D SD 
sized groups (large groups, small groups, and 

one-one), depending on their needs and interests. 

11. Time should be available during the school SA A U D SD 
day for students to study things which are of 

particular interest to them and not required 
of all boys and girls. 

12. My child seems to be happier with school SA A U D SD 
since Individually Guided Education (IGE) 

began this year at Ridgeway. 

13. Boys and girls learn in different ways and SA A U D SD 
at different speeds and the school should 

take care of these differences. 

14. School work for boys and girls can be SA A U D SD 
planned better by a team of teachers 

working together rather than one teacher 
working alone. 

15. During the school day, boys and girls should SA A U D SD 
be permitted to study under more than one 

teacher. 

16. Teachers should be provided with continuous SA A U D SD 
on-the-job training in order to keep up to 

date as a part of their regular work. 

17. Individually Guided Education (IGE) seems SA A U D SD 
to have helped Ridgeway teachers show more 

concern for my child. 

18. Individually Guided Education (IGE) at SA A U D SD 
Ridgeway has encouraged me to become more 

interested in what is happening in school. 

19. Students are frequently able to help teachers SA A U D SD 
decide what to study. 

20. Grouping of different ages, such as 5, 6, SA A U D SD 
and 7 year olds, can let children learn 

better from each others 
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203 Hill Hall 




February, 1973 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



882-3894 



The Center for Educational Improvement of the College of Education, 
University of Missouri-Columbia is presently conducting a survey regarding 
community opinions of the Individually Guided Education (IGE) program. 
The IGE program was initiated at the Ridgeway school this past year. You 
will recall our office called and asked if you would participate in this project. 
Please check the appropriate answer to each question and then return the 
survey in the enclosed stamped envelope. Your questionnaire has been 
numbered to facilitat e our checking returns, but your individual responses 
will remain anonymous. 

Thank you very much for agreeing to help us in this endeavor. 



Sincerely, 




B . Charles Leonard, Ed. D. 
Director 

Center for Educational Improvement 
College of Education 



BCL:mn 



enclosures 
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COMMUNITY OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. SEX: Male_ 

FemEle_ 

2. AGE: 0-19_ 

20-29 
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30-39_ 
40-49^ 
50- 



3. Check the school attendance area in which you live: 
Thomas M. Benton Elementary 

Blue Ridge Elementary 

Fairview Elementary 

Eugene Field Elementary 

Ulysses S. Grant Elementary 

Parkade Elementary 

John Ridgeway Elementary 

Rock Bridge Elementary 

Russell Boulevard Elementary 

Shepard Boulevard Elementary 

West Boulevard Elementary 

Two Mile Prairie 

Robert £• Lee Elementary 

4. Check the number of school age children you have: 
0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



more than 5 



5. Do you know children attending Ridgeway School? ^ YES NO 
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DIRECTIONS; Give your opinion about items numbered 6 through 15 by checking 
one of the listed choices. 

IF you strongly agree with the statement, checking strongly agree , 
IF you tend to agree with the stateinent but with reservations, 

check agree . 
IF you are undecided, check undecided . 

IF you tend to disagree with the statement but with reservations, 
check disagree . 

IF you strongly disagree with the statement, check strongly disagree . 

EXAMPLE: 

Every boy and girl has the right to a good educational program. 

i L L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 



I would like to learn more about Individually Guided Education, the new 
program at Ridgeway School. 



strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 



7. Boys and girls learn at different rates and different speeds. The school 
program should provide each child the opportunity to learn at his own rate 
and speed. 

i i i L 

Strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 



8. Since boys and girls learn in different ways, the school program should 
provide each child the opportunity to learn in a way that fits them best. 



/ i L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

9. Teachers should be provided with continuous on-the-job training as a part 
of their regular school work. 

/ / L i 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 



10. Community members should be encouraged to become involved in school 
activities, such as advisory committees, teacher aides, etc. 

/ / L L 

atrongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
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11. Some schools provide teachers with aides to assist in clerical and non- 
professional tasks. The use of teacher aides help make school a better 
place for children. 

L L L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

12. Boys and girls should be taught in different sized groups (large groups, 
small groups, one-to-one, committees, etc.) depending on their Individual 
needs • 

i L L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

13. During school, time should be available for boys and girls to study things 
which are of particular Interest to them which are not required of all 
boys and girls. 

L L L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

14. School work for boys and girls can be improved by having a team of teachers 
plan the work rather than one teacher working alone. 

i i L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

15. The new program at Ridgeway School (Individually Guided Education) should 
be started in other elementary schools within Columbia. 

L i L L 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
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IGE COMES TO MISSOURI 
CEI and I/D/E/A Cooperate in Implementing 
Individually Guided Education 





Dr. Frederick John Gtes, 
Associate Director 

Onlcr for Educational Improvemenl 
Collef»c of Education 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

For several years Missouri educators 
Imvr been wailing for I/D/E/AVs In- 
dividually Guided Education (IGE) ap- 
proach to schooling — which provides a 
systematic framework for individualiz* 
ing instruction — to become available for 
implementation in the elementary 
schools of the state. As of August, 1971, 
the Center for Educational Improvement 
(CEI) within the College of Education 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia 
has entered into an agreement with 
I/D/E/A/ of the Kettering Foundation 
to serve as statewide intermediate agency 
and facilitator in disseminating infor- 
mation 10 and implementing ICE into 
selected elementary schools in Missouri. 

INTERMEDIATE AGENCIES 
At the dose of the 1970-71 school 
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year, 14 intermediate agencies were as- 
sisting 357 elementary schools from coast 
to coastt having 8»000 professionals and 
serving 160,000 pupils, to implement 
IGE in their schools. With the addition 
of 20 trained intermediate agencies, the 
number of IGE schools projected for 
1971-72 exceeds six liundred. Additional 
intermediate agencies in other slates will 
be trained as the number of schools in- 
terested in implementing IGE increases. 

I/D/E/AA PHILOSOPHY 

I/D/E/A/ (Institute for the Develop, 
ment of Educational Activities), a non- 
profit organization and a part of the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation, was 
-established in 1%5 "to accelerate the 
pace of change in education." The thrust 
of I/D/E/A/ has been to mtegrate con- 
cepts and technologies proven effective 
in improving instruction into a compre- 
hensive system which enables the in- 
dividualization of pupil learning. 

While the last decade has provided 
much talk about innovation, the positive 
changes in education have remained iso- 
lated, piece-meal, limited in scope, and 
frequently short-lived. Unfortunately the 
application of sound ideas and research 
findings have been slow in influencing 
classroom practices and pupil learning. 
A variety of reasons can be identified 
which help explain this problem, but 
two appear to be highly explanatory. 
Teachers frequently lack the training 
necessary to integrate newly-formed 
worthwhile ideas and practices into their 
daily classroom operations. And excel- 
lent teachers have been and are im- 
peded by innovations which influence a 
small segment of the total school pro- 
gram rather than constituting a part of 
a comprehensive and integrated system. 




Or. B. Charles Leonard, Director 

Center for Educational Improvement 
College of Education 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

IGE SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

IGE represents an approach to ele- 
mentary education which provides the 
system for individualizing instruction 
and is achieved through a continuous, 
essentially self-sustaining inservice pro- 
gram. Through the system with its ac- 
companying inservice program, it be- 
comes possible to reorganize and re- 
direct the time, talents, and energy of 
all — teachers and pupils — involved in 
the educational program. IGE provides 
the framework within which promising 
ideas and specific innovations can be 
tried and tested without causing disrup- 
tion to the entire school program* 

The IGE system has four basic com- 
ponents: (1) Learning Programs, (2) 
Decision Making Structure, (3) Home- 
School Communications, and (4) League 
Linkages. 
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jj;akmn<; pk(k;rams 

liiMiiiciional pror<iiAOft roruilittitc the 
ntirlnis of till* IGK syttlrni. Appropriate 
inirnuif; piogranu fur each puptS an* 
pmvitlfd lluougli thvtac procewea. They 
air rrfrrted- through a continuous cycle 
of (irtt iinining whrre each pupit is am) 
htiw \iv made it to that point <preaase»S' 
imnt), identifying what his next learn- 
ing needs are (staling objectives) , se- 
le<iing the most appropricte ineans to 
achieve the objectives (diversified learn* 
tng i^tratrgies and activities), and ensur- 
ing that the pupil has in fact accom* 
plislitd the objective (postassessment) . 



DECISION MAKING STRUCTURE 

Administrators and boards cf educa- 
tion have long been searching for a 
functional mean^ by which teachers 
could actively participate in decision 
making as it relates to instruction. The 
school organizational structure which 
girds ICE is labeled the '*Mu!ti-Unit 
f)rganization*^ and facilitates shared de- 
eision making among the professional 
staff. Pupils, teachers, aides, (interns 
and student teachers if available), are 
organized into **Units" which include 
overlapping age ranges among the pu- 
pils. i.e. 5 7, 7-9, 9-11, 10-12. Pupils 
are able to be grouped and regrouped 
within each **Unit" on the basis of the 
objectives stated, and teachers are able 
to select the learning mode most appro- 
priate to the individual and the situa- 
tion, i.e. large group, smaU group, 
independent study, and one4o-one. 
Teachers within each **Unit** operate as 
u team with one teacher who possesses 
strong leadership qualities serving as the 
**Unit" leader. Collectively the members 
of the '*Unit'* plan, organize, discuss, 
critique, and make instructional deci- 
sions at regularly scheduled meetings re- 
garding the learnings of the youngsters 
t*nt rusted to them. 

The principal in the ICE school serves 
the role of instructional leader — a role 
long advocated but too infrequently cf- 
fofled because of organizational hin- 
drances. Tile role of instructional leader 
IS facilitated through the establishment 
of the "Instructional Improvement Com- 
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miltec" (lie) which is made up of the 
I'liit l^'ader from eaeh Unit und the 
prineipal as chairman. The IIC dis- 
cusses and resolves the problems con- 
fronting the Units at regulariiy sched- 
uled mt^tings. llie Unit And IIC or- 
ganization represent the primary means 
by which the stchool is enabled to pur- 
sue a continuous course of self-improve- 
ment through an essentially self-sustain- 
ing system in inservice experiences. 'Hie 
Multi-Unit approach is applicable to the 
small elementary school which employs 
only one teacher per grade as well as 
the large elementary school having sev- 
eral teachers at each grade level. The 
Multi*Unit is also flexible in that it does 
i^ot require the same number of teachers 
or pupils in each Unit within a school. 



HOME-SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 

Community approval, assistance, and 
cooperation are crucial to the successful 
implementation of an innovative pro- 
gram such as IGE. ICE has as its pri- 
mary interest children and the type and 
quality of the schooling they receive. 
Parents have a vested interest and share 
this concern. IGE encourages parent in- 
volvement and advisory participation in 
matters relating to the education of their 
children. Both materials (films* film- 
strips, and print documents) and gpe- 
cific procedural sei^iuences have been de- 
veloped and are available to cooperat- 
ing schools to assist them in improving 
and sustaining positive home-school com- 
munications. 



LEAGUE LINKAGES 

Elementary schools cooperating with 
CEI in implemenring I/D/E/A/*s IGE 
program will be linked with two to fif- 
teen other schools into a confederation 
called the ^*League of Cooperating 
Schools." The "League** approach fa- 
cilitates the sharing of ideas, experiences, 
problems, and successes among cooper- 
ating schools. The "League" actualizes 
self-improvement on a personal basis — 
principal to principal. Unit leader to 
Unit leader, and teacher to teacher. 



CHARACTEH5STICS OF 
AN IGE SCHOOL 

In depicting the unique characterbtics 
of an IGE elementary school, the fol- 
k>wing ctn hv readily identified: 

1. A Mttlti-Unil teacher-pupil inatruc- 
tional organization for individual- 
izti^ instruction. 

2. Grouping ptfpils by age (i.e. S-6- 
7) rather th^sn by grade levele. 

3. Learning programs based on the 
cyde — preassessment, behavioral 
objedives, differentiated learning 
activities, and poetassessment. 

4. Utilisation of differing learning 
modeo — large group, small group, 
independent study, and one-to^)ne. 

5. An easeritiaiSy seU'SUotawing in- 
serYioe program for professional 
self'improvement. 

6. A planned home-school communi- 
cations system. 

7. Linked with other coop<*rattng 
schook into a "League."* 

8. An Instructional Improvement 
Committee (IIC) which facilitates 
the principal serving as the in- 
structional leader and fosters lead- 
ership among teache/s. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Neither CEI nor I/D/EyA/ intrudes 
into what ia generally described as local 
autonomy. Once a school has been se- 
lected to participate in implementing 
IGE and the basic framework is estab- 
lished, the local school makes all the 
decisions oonoeming staff selection and 
assignment, curricula r programs, in- 
structionij materials, and course content. 
However, advisory services "^Jating to 
these matters and others can be pro- 
vided upon request by the tchooi. 

A strong board-administrator-teadier 
commitment to individualizing instruc- 
tion is a prerequisite to being considered 
by CEI as a potential IGE school. Also, 
th« school district must be willing to 
make & modest financial oon Tiitment 
in order to defray the costs of materials 
and services required for implementa- 
tion. 



CEI CONSIDERATIONS 

CEt does not regard ICE as the ed- 
ucational panacfitt for educating Mis* 
ftouri's elementary age youth. However; 
CEI docs bfliovr that ICE provides a 
school organization and instructional 
processes within which every pupil can 
learn in a manner more appropriate to 



his age, ability, and unique personality. 

CEI recommends that school districts 
in Missouri through their administra- 
tors, boards of education, and teachers 
explore the possibility of implementing 
ICE into one or more of their clemcn« 
lary schimlft. During the early part of 
the 1971-72 school year, CEI personnel 
will be discussing with school people 
across the slate the poaiibility of ICE 
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implementation and the formation of 
"Leagues" within the various parts of 
MiAJwuri. A goal of CEI for the next 
several ywrs will be to provide sup* 
port and aasittaace io vchoc! divtricts 
which ara "ready, willing, and able" to 
implement Individually Guided Educa- 
tion into their elfmcnlary acbools. 



AN EXAMPLE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF A MULTIUNIT SCHOOL WITH 600 PUPILS 



Local School District 

BOARD OF EDUCATION AND CENTRAL SCHOOL STAFF 



Intermediate Agency 

CENTER FOR EDUCATIOHAL IKPfUmMEKT 

College of Education 

University of Hlssourl-Coluvbla 




4 Teachers 

I Instnictlonal Aide 

and /or 
1 Clerical Aide 

150 Pupils Age 5,6,7 



1 Instructional Aide 

and/or 
1 Clerical Aide 

150 Pupils Age 7,8,9 



4 Teachers 

1 Instructional Aide 

and/or 
1 Clerical Aide 

150 PupllB Age 6,9,10 



A Teachers 



I laatructlonal Aide 

and /or 
1 Clerical Aide 

150 Pupils Age 9.10,11 




- Instructional Inprovement Conmlttee Solid ";ine Indicates Authority Broken Line Indicates Advisory 



FOik FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

DR. F. i. GIES, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
213 HILL HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 65201 

314-382-3394 314-88-8266 
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CAMPUS COLUMNS, rhdoy, Jun* 30. l973-Pog»7 




Ridgeway IGE: Getting It Together 



An entirely reorganized world of 
cduciition will Kreet the young students of 
(■<ilu>tibia*s Kidi^cHay Klenienlary School 
whfn thf doors of that school open for the 
l<4ll term 

i\i'lt:twH> sU'.H bt r>. adniui>trutor and 
{);irciitshav«H-hust ii tu^.clopt thi* system of 
Imhvidii.ilh <iuido<l Kducalion ilGR) for 
tlii-ir chill h i ll idiU t uMv Ls the first such 
sell k4 U' ilu s<J in Missiiuri 

Hhjis lichind tN- lanry phrase, tn- 
(lui.huillx (Uudifl I valuation'' In simplest 
U'ini> thi- (hilil aiiil liiii learning dif* 
feivni i> Ih < 01 IK Ihr Iiasis for instructing 
hilil M> that uiiLvidubtized instruction 
tan Iw Turned out for all Ridgeway 
(hiHriti iin a ild>by-d<iy basis, a 
^^•^•^ll.lll' IraiiitMurk exists l(i include 
till .fl'iil'. 'if all ttachers and ad- 
iiiiin 'I -it'ii in llie srhiHil 

.\ ..>ni|ilrt< eiliK .(tiiiii prii);ram utiirti 
j.ji tm thil«lifii> inrlividiial d:f- 

\rti- Ii.i- utifU \u rt'i uriiMiefn] it 

i}iilili«-i« « •III hiii i-ri| .»> thc-ir null p.ii e. 
'.i .i'tv^ If.iirHttu Mppn«;M h<'s nvist huiJi-iI i» 
rl.i III Si ti-Hil liHurs ii« i<t not k- fillet) with 
fru^M.iiMHi ffii eiiher student or teacher. 
.:ri< t W.* I.ittn ttti-tl rv>t hold up readier 
I..;, ii Atiile wnikinj' ujlh others who 
I.I I I TK.:. ■»! <ljffut riT iriMruf.tion. 

It !i.l NwrictiM:. '-lu '.f tin programs 

. .!..(...: 1,'v MH- A of III'- O.arlc.- K 
K.:i-Tiiu t-<juriclr«tiii;i a philanthroDie 
, :i.M[t tii.iiniy ccinctTi>i <l wdh quickening 
:t.. y.A f 'if cunsti iii tiw cdutalional 
t !hi 111,1' III .\iiiertf.aii SM itty. UMC. 

;n th" College of Education's Center 

; I r.iJti- .Kiofial IntprifVi'Hienl iCKl I 

.1... I fit- -lire^ i f l)r B. Charles 

I. ..,.1 inu II- i mill I onlrat'l with 
>. k. tt. iiM, r ■'III . I-. lull III train public 

. iM . ^-i.iii ; i|< l(;i-. KventuaUy. UMC 
. '! .» 1 1. -'«iiv-t\iil' With elementary 

; M.,- ^\h> .:v .1 I , wilhn^ and able to 



...I I-- kit- 

\ii i.iiIk 
|. ;Ji» 
; 'kill 

-rl \ llil. 

v-'iKiiislers 
1^ ihi <(.-;• 
•I ihK.U in 



taught unit are the diversified teaching 
methods this xganizational structure 
permits The teadung teum cooperates in 
providing each student with the type of 
instruction from which he learns tiest. 

Generall) . this means instructing pupils 
in targe groups or small groups; one 
teacher working with a single student; one 
pupil tutoring another; or the student 
working independently with teacher help 
available, should he require it. These 
varying instructional methods can occur 
at the same tune because of th; higher 
number of instructional personnel- 
including teachers and instructional and 
clerical aides>~pre:sent to assist teachers 
and tn relieve them of non-teaching duties. 

Carrfui rerj»rd«keepmg is required with 
UtK. as teacftcrs nitet regularly and note 
the Mut>kod.s that wnrk best with thrir 
^>tll(ll■llt^ 'learliers regularly evaluate to 
.stf whrre |kj|mK are, what lh<' next goals 
triightoi shriold U- ami Uii-n hilei\ wtM-Un r 
SjtutVnts h;ive arrived at IhrM- i\n;\\\ 
Teaching mellwnl^ and iro(t?(liin'.s air 
limited only by the creativity and 
trTiagirirfWon i"f the teachers involved 

Biiiii into KrK is cIom; i^onpcrabon 
between teachers aixl administrators- 
U-drirrs of unib^.. with the school principal 
ua ehHiriiian, meet regularly to discui^s 
anil re.<;o1vr problems facing units— all 
p<-irt ill the totitl sehool effort to make IGFI 
v.iHk for the students" benefit 

IC;k btudcnts perform as well or bi'tler 
than students taught within more 
traditional systeniii. according to national 
elementary test norms. But Gies. filong 
with the developers of IGK, cautions that 
Uie prugruiM is not meant to solve all 
learning problems. Advocates believe it 
may forestall the early sense of frustration 



andevcntual apathy many students feel at 
spending many non«productive and 
unrewarding years in the pubUc school 
system. 

&<>cause the IGE system is a total 
schoohwide effort, it requires the active 
cooperation of everyone involved in ii. In 
fart, that's part of the story of how 
Ridgeway was cliosen to be the pilot school 
for IGK in Columbia. 

" Klemenlary prinapals were informed 
about IGE and polled for the strength of 
theu- schools" interest in being fu-st as 
experimenter for JGE," says Gies. Dr. 0. 
V. Wlieeler, Ridgeway's principal^ has 
been totally interested and committed 
from the first He believed that 
Ridgeway 's faculty would be eager to 
adopt the new system. 

"Itidgeway also has a nM)re traditional 
style buililing which is undergoing somi' 
strmliital inodificatum making some 
iiHitns.Miitahle fur large group iiistrurtiun. 
\piTia1 arean for individual study, and m 
foitli in order to suit ICE instructional 
mi-thotls."' Gics notes. "We ':«ll that if KiK 
eciuld bi* shown to be effective in the more 
traditionally st)'Ied school fatiiities. it 
could work even more readily in newer, 
ennlemporary structures " 

ikil the moil decisive factor was the 
depth of cominilmenl among the faculty 
and administration of Ridgeway. "The 
racult> was carefully briefed on IGE in- 
cluding the extensive, on-going training 
for teachers which is an unporlant aspect 
of IGE Participation in IGE must be 
vxtluntary aiidenthusiastie. says Gies. if it 
is Lo succeed. Eor this reason, all 
Ridgeway teachers were given the option 
of transferring to one of the othei* 
eleinentary schools in town. Significantly, 



all chose to stay and are now deep in 
training and preparation for the opening of 
school. 

The next step was eliciting the interest 
and cooperation of Kidgeviay 's parents, 
says Gies After a briefing on IGE by 
Wheeler and the faculty, parents had the 
opportunity to ask questions about the 
program. They , tou. were given the option 
of transferrmg their children to other city 
schools if thev felt thev preferred the more 
traditional educational system Only three 
or four students trasferred out while some 
7S others opted in from other city schools 
to bring Kidgf'way to full IGE operatihg 
capacity. 

Things are ""go" for Ridgeway students 
for the fall semester During thi- spring 
semester a scries of six viiirkshnps were 
hold For Ridgeway UMt'ht-rs An intensive 
twu*wei'k training frci)T<iiti i> planned for 
leachiTS tK*foi r s<-hool !.t;it'U f 'areiitj» will 
eoiitinuf lo b^- ke|il mfoiiiiiNl on the 
progress of itiK aivl llieir diildieit 

Gle« rrnphasl^eh that it will Uikc k full 
three years t<» inii»lniieiil IGK in 
Ridgcwa) "Teachers will focus on 
reading and math at the duLset. As 
teachers and students begin li* feel com- 
fortable with \GK and are rejidv . outreach 
to other subjects will inke place grad'jal- 
ly. You can't make changes faster than 
the people involved are rtady to m«ke 
them."" he cautions "And ihr teachers 
are the key to change Thai s ihe reason 
for the wealth of malerials to train tho 
teachers all along the lim 

Over the next yeai . questioniia.re- 
munitix-lng of studeiit.s anil le,i<-her.s uiti 
take plai-e at regiilai intervals t<i n.i ige 
the progress of KJE ;il Uidgiwu) Thus, 
problems may be quu kl) remedied. 



i! !• luitrii'd eJiHMtional 
'.(ii > .ilri-ady tning u.mhJ in 
■I"* i li i'li'iiH-niary sfhimls 

• .i-ial hiinrlrrd thnusand 
\ ■ iJiinliTp.Ji t program ts;Hi;so 

!ilii'J »in xist' m ■vorood.iry 
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l>r ^■M■^^■| Ilk -Inhji lin's, .isMsldiit 
pl••1l-^^<•t lit i-tlu alion arid ass^K idte lV.\ 
<l:ii'i lui ||,,,t tinTu were twofwices at 

-I K III < i-liiiiiS>i.i v^hii h make it the 
li.i'ji.il (il.i.i In iiiiU.ile U'tV. in VliRSduri. 
V.eJi fr<-:i. I \1C"> .ivailability to in- 
It'HhJi* ;,.i'il ••«liii .ilmnjl prugraiiis mtn 
< ■•hiinliiii iKiblii M hiiiils. (ties notes the 
■U->t{,' al inleiest in alternatives to 
U .I'liiHak.il nltit ational s>sleiiis He also 
nte^ llic explorations of the Columbia 
eU-iiit filarV I urrieiiliiiii (ounc il. a group of 
I lerfu nla: \ .md secondary school 
fN iifi'^Niiiii.ils Willi set down a system of 
tji lii'fs .aiil g«iiils lor which tlK-y felt the 
riU .Iviurntarv sihonls should strive 
lliev lU-n trieil lo loiate workable exist- 
ini; pn<r;iiiis lo fil the unlten philoso- 
ph> 

[ he lUi t il alum 1 iiiineit under the 
liHiUixtiui 'i| ||;,ok St.iTe. asbistani 
vii|ii-rt:iti iHli-nt f^r instrurf imi. ronlai tt-ti 
OKI .mil larned of the Individually 
iiiii-)nl r li ii •'tinn priigiaiii After ex- 
l4-tisne an «vtit;iition nnd study."" says 
Steele Hh- r>«luiiibia K<iard of Education 
• iMiilcij Ui Cil \i'tE t^oing in one (ilv 
>. \ I 

Mnu doe^ liiE work" Instead of 
u .1* iii-n.tl >;r'Mi|iirig i4 pupi^b by gr3dr 
It V, s Viiun>ift s .ire grouped on h crvulti- 
.iLi fi.i>i> «i> the ihart on this page in- 
III ..ii'- I fiit A i> <otnprised of five-lo 
>i ■. " I. \f.ir - .Ills i,n.l ta jghl. n<it b> just one 
ti ..1 i i-i li,i> Ifv .1 leaiii <<f five ti-aclH-rs. 

! fir !" .Ill, Teat htng i ow epl. w hik" «ul all 
!i..ii u> w ih . .|ii. .iJH»n. has nut lM'«»n iis<'<i as 
^"1*1. .■ a merits iiiiglil suggest. 
Q II u,. .•.■.i« inatif* fraiiirwork l»efori' 
- ' • • ike It wiifk smimthty a 




Iducatort who have wericed logrthrr in implemrntino lOE in Ridfirewoy School, from l^ft orr. Oonn Crrtto 
retForch o%tociate, CCI; Or. frederkk John Orel, attaciate diretfor, Cti, Honk Sfr^err a\%i\to/\f kuporrnfrn<lciiit 
for invtruction; Or. fi. Chorln Uonord. dire<ler. Cl\: Ot. ttobert Show, &uperint«ndon: uf Colomb^o P^t4\i 
Schooli, and Dr. O. V. Wheeler, principol of Ridgewoy Schoal. 
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by wayne e. r^lly 

dave holman photos 

John Clavalsnd Ridgeway might be 
startled at wtiat'a going on these 
days at the school that bears his 
name. 

From his perch on the wall over 
a scarred piano in the main haM. 
the WW I soldier who died in 1916 
in the St. Mihiel Drive is witnessing 
what is possibly a permanent fix< 
ture m recent altempts In America 
to pay more than lip service to a 
timeworn concept — individuatlzed 
learning. 

Whether the IGE (Individuaify 
Guided Education) program that's 
responsible (or the change wH) 
spread to other elementary schools 
in Columbia will be decided in part 
hy how it fares at the Ridge way 
School on East Sexton Road. 

What is the IGE program end 
how is it being implement4;d at 
Ridgeway. one of 350 elementary 
schools across the country that 
have been foMowIng its guidelines 
since they opened their doors thts 
falf? 

"IGE rs not for faddists, nor is ii 
a magic formula. (( requires hard 
work on the part of school person* 
nal who adopt il," warns some pro* 
motional literature from IDEA 
(Institute for the Development of 
Education Activities), the organize* 
tion that developed (he program 
under the auspices of the Charles 
F. Kettering Foundation. 

Dr. O. V. Wheeter. Ridgeway's 
principal, describes the program 
from a different viewpoint. "We're 
trying to develop seif*directed, self* 
motivated learners. We're trying to 
tesch the children how to learn 
while giving ihem as much fraedom 
c! choice as we can." 

He compares studer^ts in a 
school to participants in a 100*yard* 
dash, "if all the runners crossed 
the finish tine at the same time 
ydu'd know something was wrong." 
he says 

"It's the same with each subject 
in education. Some students sre 
good at ons sub|9cl but need extre 
attention with another. Each slu* 
dent is different and needs to be 
treeted as an individual." 

And finally what do the teachers 
have to say? At the end of a re* 
cent school day one said, "We're 
doing three times as much work 
this year. You wouldn't have found 
ma hare on a Friday afternoon last 
year. I like it though." 

tGE it reatly two things, U is a 
way of organizing a school and it is 
a way of teaching that is new to 
many leachera in the traditlonaf 
publicschool. 

The individual idees making up 
the program are not new. however, 
many having been tried baforo in 
various forms. What is new is that 
tor the first tinne these ideas have 
been aaaemblsd and packaged by 
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resoarchers and are being ad- 
ministered to recvptlva achoola by 
intermediary agencies of trained 
profesitonala. 

In August. 1971, the University's 
Center for Educational Improve- 
ment (CEI) agreed to serve as 
IDEA'S intermediery agency in 
Missouri. Ridgeway School is the 
first school in the state to try the 
program partly because of con- 
siderable interest on the part of 
facuUy an<2 administration. 

Columbia's school system was 
also ripe for change. The Columbia 
elementary curricuJum council, a 
group of educators, had already 
drafted a set of beliefs, and had 
decided that IGE might make them 
into reality. 

Another group of CMumbia 
parents had been urging school of- 
ficials to consider alternative forms 
of education for their children, 
finally the University's availability 
to introduce pilot progrems into the 
schools was another factor. 

Much of iGE's concept is based 
on the success of a continuous in- 
service training program <or 
teachers. Last spring Ridgeway 
teachers attended six weekly 
sessions acquainting Ihem with IGE 
and • this summer they were pro- 
vided w)tt> an 11 -day. 6-hour-a-day 
workshop replete with films and 
sensitivity training. 

Teachers have studied IGE's 
"mstructiooal cycle" which re- 
quires all teachers to follow 
uniform steps including diagnostic 
pretesting to determine where a 
child stands m a particular subject, 
preparation of behavio li goals and 
planning of individual activilies lor 
each child, different grouping 
methods for instruction, and 
various ways of evaluating results, 
in some traditional schools the in> 
elusion of most of these techniques 
is left up to the mdivrduaf teacher. 

Complete implementation of the 
program will take three years. 
tGE's gutdeUnes are now being ap- 
plied fn reading end math and to a 
lesser extent in other subjects. 
Total planning enveloping the whofe 
curriculum is too time consuming 
to be instituted from the start. 

Theory aside, what actualV Qoes 
^n ir an Individually Guided 
Education classroom thai is 
observable to the outsider over a 
short period of time? These im- 
pressions were recorded on a Fri- 
day afternoon when th ^ reporter 
was allowed to roam at will 
through halls and classrooms for 
two hours, a privilege not extended 
by most schools to strangers. 

In one room are two teachers, a 
studeni leacher and^ about 20 
students aged 0, 10 and tl. One 
teacher is lying oit the floor con- 
ducting a lesson in phonics with 
fissh cards with six students seated 
on the floor sbout her. 
Q le other teacher and the student 
jpn f /^"'^or sit «t tables with five or six 
J\L^ braiiona/november 19. 1972 



students esch. doing similar 
readlng-releted work. 

About half the class members, 
however, are working on their own 
with workbooks in wooden carrels 
built especially for the program. A 
few talk among themse^es but 
nearly always at}Out their work. 

One boy is alone in a corner 
writing a story about a magazine 
picture pasted in a book. He works 
diligently to include six relative 
pronouns in his work. 

The atmosphere is informal Uo 
one seems efraid to move or talk. 
No turlive glances are swapped and 
no one soems to be feigning work, 
avoiding it or daydreaming. 

The students hardly notice the 
visitor Only a few look up from 
their work and they return to it im* 
mediately. Activities go unin* 
terrupted as the reporter roams 
about the room talking with a few 
students and looking at their work 
which shows proficiency in the 
language arts and is on display on 
many wells. 

In anc'iier room two students are 
a(one together. Instinctively the 
reporter asks Or- Wheeler how this 
can be since it is strictly forbidden 
in most public schools. 



'look at them and there'a your 
answer," he replies. 

Tho students are unsupervised 
but thtsv are not "goofing off." 
They are working. When another 
group enters the room a few 
minutes later the original two do 
not look up but continue ailently 
wi!h their work. 

In another room aside from the 
usuat small group activitiee and in- 
dependent work a teacher is work- 



ing with a boy who Is appsranti 
new. They are planning a '*leamlni 
contract." Learning goals will bt 
agreed upon mutually, written or 
paper and signed. The boy is sen 
to a dictionary to look up ihf 
meaning of contrect. 

Then it's time for a new period 
and chaos momentarily relgns 
since most of the students are mov- 
ing on to different groups with dif- 
ferent teachers often in differeni 





IGE Claiirooms at Ridgeway 
have many activities going on 
slmuUaneoudy. as In (he 
photo ahovt. Teachers encourage 
students to work In groupit but 
those who want to work alone 
can. The student-teacher 
relationship is informal, like the 
teacher on the floor with a 
small group of students. 
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rooms, tn most schools such move- 
msnt is rss«rvsd to itudont* on tha 

)unlor-high Itvei. 

"Even I csn't rsmamber where 
they're sll suppossd to be." ssys 
one tascher while helping a smsii 
boy determine the location of his 
naxtclaia. 

Discipline problems should be at 
a minimum at a school wtiere in- 
dividualized techniques are prac- 
ticed since a student participates in 
designing his program and 
evsfuBtlng his progress to the 
degree thst the teacher feels he is 
able. Therefore presumably he ia 
more Intereated In what he Is 
doing. 

The only teacher-student friction 
noted stemmed from a few 
relatively large group situstlons 
where a few students were tslking 
or notlcesbly dsydreaming. The 
altuatlona wore few and in areaa 
which have not yet felt the com- 
plete effecta of IQE such as socisl 
studies. They were siso perhaps 
appropriate for a late Friday after- 
noon. 

Two amall boya who had been 
aant Into the hall from ona claaa 
said that they preferred the oid 
ways of Isst yesr whsn they hsd 
one teacher and apent most of the 
day In one room and alwaya used 
the same level textbook. "Thia yenr 
the teachera are atricter." said one 
apparently unimpressed by his 
grester degree of mobility. 

According to Dr. Wheeler and 
several teachers, however, this la a 
minority vtewpolnt. "The children 
like the program better and are 
dotng better work. One parent at a 
recent meeting commented that 
when her son used to go to school 
in the morning he would complain 
that his head hurt and his stomach 
hurt. Now he rolls out of bed and is 
eager to go. " Dr. Wheeler said. 

A teacher said. "The kids are ad- 
justing really well. We were 
remarking just totfny at lunch that 
the lunchline was a lot less wiggly 
than a few weeks ago." 

Another said thst some students 
sre hsving some problems sd- 
juating to working in an In- 
dependent Situation. 

Variety Is s key idea In IQE'a 
stated approaches to individualized 
learning. Varying atudant 
capacities and intareats call for a 
variety of madia (textbooka. audio- 
visual materials, demonstration!), a 
variety of inatructional aituationa 
(large-group lecture to Independent 
atudy). and a variety of teacher 
personslities to mstch children's 
personslities. 

Alt this veriety could not be ccn- 
tsined in the tredltionaf clsssioom 
with its one teacher end 30 students 
lined up siisntty in nest rows doing - 
the same assignment. And IQE 
mskM no bones thet "schools must 
change if they sre to educsls suc- 
catsfully e goneretim growing up 
in a worid tM d|ff«re in important 



respects from the one thst shaped 

our convlctiona. . 

A number of Columble parenta 
apparently agree. Sevanty-flve 
students were trensferred by their 
parents this fell to the Ridgeway 
School from their former public 
schools while only two children 
were transferred out. (Ridgeway 
teachers were also given a choice. 
They all remained.) 

Despite s new degree of In- 
formsiity and mobility. Ridgeway 
under IGE is no "free school" of 
the type advocated by some school 
critics todsy where students 
wander at will or completely design 
their Own programs. 

"One of the strsnge notions that 
some people are advocating today 
Is that all we need to do is turn 
kida loose and give them all the 
freedom we can and we wilt see 
more productive things occur." 
comments Dr. Frederick Qels, 
sssodste director of the Center for 
Educetlonel Improvement. 

"With IQE a child has ea much 
freedom aa he evidences the 
cspabllity to use wisely. Whet we 
went to do Is provide en en- 
vironment that provides for a 
atudenta* unique (earning atyle. For 
some people that maana a good 
deal of atructure." 

He feels the same thing appllea to 
teachera and thus the training role 
of CEI. "Now to presume ttist all 
you have to do Is put a set of 
materials in the handa of teachera 
without training them in neceasary 
Skills Is one of the reasons why a 
number of deairable innovative pro- 
grams have failed In thia country." 

What else is different from whst 
most people remember as their 
education in an American public 
elementary school? 

The school Is orgenized into 
"units" rsther lhan grsdes. For in- 
stance Unit C conalsts of 100 pupils 
sgea 9, 10 and 11. a unit leader, 
three teachera and Inatructional 
aides who may be University 
students or parenta. 

"It would be very difficult to con- 
duct this without outsiders' help." 
says Dr. Wheeler. Bealdaa 12 
teachers. Rldgswsy stso hss six 
full tlms student tsschers. 10 psrl 
time student sides, and eight part 
time parent aldea. fuxuriea to 
which Jaw public schoola have ac- 
cess. 

Individually Guided Education 
hss sfso chcnged Ridgowsy 
physlcstly. Wstts between sevsrsi 
rooms hsve been torn down or 
opened with Isrge doors to silow 
grestsr moblliiy w.Mhln units. New 
cerpets make floors suitable placaa 
to atratch out and work. 

Report cerda of tha ABC variety 
are out. When the program ia fully 
implemented e student'a work will 
be evaluated by teeta, work 
samples end teacher obe«rvatlon of 
his behavior. Hla progreaa will be 
re^rtid to pertnta at personal 



conferanoea but ha will not be cor- 
pared with other atudenta. 

A tradltlonallat will still be able 
to check atandardlzed teat ecoraa 
that are admlnlatared throughout 
the Columbia School System and 
show how Ridgeway students com- 
pAre to studsnts across the country 
In basic akiila. but Dr. Gala feels 
that thia aorl of testing is not rele- 
vsnt to iQE'sgosls. 

"It's inappropriate to judge a 
child's learning growth In relation 
to his peers or to create a com- 
petitive learning altuetlon. WeVe 
after a cooperative learning situa- 
tion where we eveluate the 
youngster not In terms of other 
youngsters but In terms of his own 
sb'llties.** 

How much extra hss tOE cost 
Columble taxpsyers? Renovetlons 
to the school, some of which were 
due anyway, totalled ^7.310, aays 
Hank Steera, assistant superln- 
tsndsnt for instruction. Other costs 
to dsts have included $6,000 for CEl 
services, end approximately $1,000 
above the regular cost of new in- 
atructional materials. Teechers. 
mosnwhits, received regulsr 
sslsries for two weeks this summer 
while intrelnlng. 

Why should Columble psrents or 
sducslors feel thet IQE will be any 
more dureble than educational in- 
novations of the past thst hsve 
bloomed end fedsd. exposing 
sducators ss s group of pro- 
fessionals peculiarly susceptible to 
fsda? 

"Moat other innovations have 
failed becauae they take a 
piecemeel approach to educetionai 
change and the people expected to 
implement the chenge have not 
been adequately trained lie one 
thing to have an idea. It'a another 
to put it into practice." saya Or. 
Qais. 

IGE's Own promotional literature 
doea offer ona warning. "According 
to IDEA 'a atudy of chenge in 
education, innovative effort in only 
one or a few achools almost cer- 
tslnly are doomed to failure 
because of a raalatance to change 
built Into many achool ayatema." 

Whether all Columbia parenta 
will have an opportunity. If they 
want it. to educate their children 
under more Informal modea will 
depend on discussions now un- 
dsrwsy betwssn CEI snd Columbia 
school offlciaia. 

For John Clovatand Ridgeway. 
the youitiful face above tha pianoi 
tha new waya may remain mysti 
fylng. Educated in an ere when 
mahy Americana fettthat floode of 
imrnigranta entering their country 
were a threat to tt>eir way of life. 
Rldgaway'a generation deemed 
asalmilatk>n more important th^n 
Indlviduelity in th« public echooift. 
With new aniueoce and Ufa atylea. 
however, the education pendukim la 
ewtngk^O In other dtrecttona. Q 
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BrMAKKNOBUN 
of The TribvM'i lUH 

In • menlns flU«d with •ctioni authorislnx 
the fumithini; «fld cuftirvg of Rack Bridge High 
Scteol, th« CdumbU B&ard of Education 
yoMrdj)* alsD aid it nf«ds matt lime to Bttidy 
• dvin^e in transportation policies tor 
Ridgrwajr Elrmentary School. 

The board. cneetlnK for the Qrit lime since 
T^MBday'i election which mun>cd incumbents 
Ray Lewis and Val Hinshaw to \ht board 
wtthout oppositkMi, alio voted by accUmiiUon 
to retain present board ofhcers Ed Bihr as 
pre^dent and Lee Schaperkotter as vice 
preaidcnt. Blhr has served as president of the 
board since 196(. Shsperlcotter has served «s 
%kt preaidence since 1961. 

Th« new board then took up a rwjuest by the 
Ridgeway Klementary School PTA that 
transportation policies for that school be 
dianged to allow all students attenduiR the 
•dwol twho live further than one rJis from it to 
be cllKible for free transportatiw. 

TV request stems from the /jchool's unique 
function of olfenng an indlv'.%ially guided 
rducatUtnal prosrvn y*h\iA allows students to 
progreta at their own rate rather than by 
grftdcs Because this Is the only prog ran) of Ita 
kind in the district, school offlclats voted last 
yemr to abolish the boundaries (or Ridgeway 
and allow ail students in the district who wun to 
attend the special proRrtm to do so. 

However. Rldgeway PTA ofriclals said at 
yesterday's meeting that many persons who 
want to send their chOdren to the school arc not 
abK to do 50 because of present transportation 
policies which prohibit transportation for a 
pupU outside of the boundaries of his neigh- 
bortwod school, Ridgeway otnclals have In* 
dicsted there ii a contradiction between 
opening the school to aU students in the district 
M-hile at the same iinie denying these students 
transports li(>n. 

"Mwy families have had to drop wit because 
they couM not provide transportation," Mrs. 
Janice Kisch, s member of the Ridgeway PTA. 
said. She said if transportation policies are not 
twanged, the school will lose more studenu 
from throujthout the district and will becoroe 
more of a neij^hborhood schot 1. 

lYie Htdgeway area is predominantly black 
and already hat been cited by the federal 
riepartmem of Health, Rducalion and Welfare 
as having a disproportionate number of falacka 
under desegregation g^jideiines, 

Mrs. Fiach said this problem will get worse If 
the transportation policies are not amended 
new so parents can plan on sending their 
children there next year. 

But Supc. of Schools Robert Shsw ukd th« 
disir^A needs more time bcfort making a 
decision on the Ridgeway situation. For ona 
thtnl. hi uld, the district ni*ds to find out 
mors from HEW as to what th« district will bt 
required to do If Ridgeway is in violation ct 
federal guidelines. He alao uld It would bt 
hard logictically to transport children from lU 
areas of town to one sdvwl. 

Othef problems, he said, ara that if 
Ridgeway transfer studenu are provided 
transportation. otScr students will alao reqtwat 
It. and that "it ia not correct to aa«ume that 
Ridgeway will be th« only individually guidad 
Bdwol (or very long." He said Grant 
Elementary School nirrenlly is under con* 
sideratlon for an IGB program.* 

Uposi the recDcnmendatiofl of Shaw, lha 
board then votitdttf take no action on U>e matter 
until funher liiform«lbn can be complied and 
obtained from K£W. "Because ws don't takt 
action new, thiH doesn't mean we can't con- 
sider It liter." Shaw said. 

The board a\ao set about the businesi ti 
fumlihlflg ihi new high school ysitirday, by 
opening bids for bonds to iupply tha money for 
ctimplitirn of lha achogl Uw bidder arid 
winner of 11 companlH aubmittinf bids for 
the II I million bond lale was NorthWTi Truit 
('« and Asaoclaus of Chicago, which teanrtod 
with United Bank of Kansas (3ty and Illinois 
to to buy the txnta n an avtragc interact rata 
of I. M per cont. Th« total interaat lo be paid on 
Ihi M year bunds wUl be Mn.Mf. IhJa interMt 
rati proired Ifl ba mori than the r»te receiv»d 
by the board for a bond issue last y*ar, which 
was i t per cant on 9111 million ir bor»ds. 

Afiar acrep<lni the bid for tha bonds, tha 
board then began iptndini the money Utf 
bonds would pro vide. It acctpitd aaverii bid* 



for the fumlMilng of Rock Bridge High School 
including ..)ch Items as equipment for tjie 
l(itchen, library and various laboratory 
classrooms. They alao heard a report on inv 
provementi at Grant Ekmenlary and Jef- 
ferson Junior High Schools to be provided by 
the bonds. 

The board next approved a string of ap- 
pQtntmenU to ttaf! the new high school. Robert 
watklns was named assistant principal of the 
school and Richard Davies was named head 
football coach and physical education teacher. 
It was also announced that nine teachers have 
been approved to be transferred to Rock Bridge 
from Hickman High Sctyoo] for next fall. 

In appointments at other schools to fill the 
vacancies of stfff members leaving those 
acbools to go to Rock Bridge. Gene Hu{f was 
named principal of Oakland Junior High 
School. This appointment will fill Ott place of 
Wayne Walker, who will leave OaWend nest 
fall to be prlnclpat at Rock Bridge. Huff is now 
asaialant pinncipal at Jefferson Junior High 



School. He will be replaced In that Job by 
Charles WUlari 

In another matter related to Rock Bridge. 
Russell Thompson, assistant superintendent of 
achools, announced that students living in the 
New Haven Distnct will attend the new high 
school. He said they have been switched from 
Hickman to Rock Bridge because there has 
been a decrease of some 4D students within the 
Rock Bridge boundaries since data used to 
draw the boundary Imes was compiled last 
October. 

In other business, Shaw presented a report 
^wing that the district realistically can hope 
to give a tSOO base &aljiry increase to teschera 
for next year. However, Shaw also said it Is still 
a possibility that there could be r greater in* 
crease, depending on the amount of state funds 
available. He noted the schools ui Missouri had 
requested $35 million from the state this ytzr, 
but the governor's proposed budget only calls 
for PO mUllon. 
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Ridgeway Presents Its Programs 



By A»K tafie 
MtoMsrUa ftdf Writer 

The Kftool tfut kMif its Ki 
roonu by caksn initoad of 
nvntMn biid wi (^mb fanw 
ToiBdiy n(<iat to acqsalnt 
psrtnu with an infimltva 
program that la nairlaf 
«vnp)eti«n of tti ttrX year. 

Dr. 0. V Whailv. |rMpa1 
of mogmy akmantofT 
iipUbMd UbI tht plaon flf rad. 
oran(e. Una and ip^an papar 
abcwe the doon have rt|^ac«d 
the tradiUanal fiumbcra, 
because ttie youigest dtOdrtn 
can einly iiMlarvUnd Ifaam. 
The tradmonil ayalom of cae 
riau. one teacher per chfid^ hai 



alao baan raplaead lit RMftvay 
bf IGE - InShrMaaSy galdad 



Tba kkb vm\ faread to m 
•oc^ttiay^RetbaUbMk 
tf twy CM f 0 la rtg.^ T>fa waa 

IQE. 

Tha program teian at 
Rtffawiy laailaD. CMMrm art 
argantaad talo mh». rathar 
§mn ^adM, aod hava iraa or 

har laachan. tnataad a< \m 
ana. P^i^Aa hi ■oaO 

graipi wltUa Mr wtta, and a 
chOd nay nav* ibaad rnHhaot 
tttvtng lo wait fcr li^ and Uk 
pnwupttoft Id a Nghar p-adc. 

ThochU<Wn mova Ctvd room 
to room ttrooghout Che day. 



Dsliifl ractMddtnc Uat aum- 
mar atwal vafii ware ten 
dovn and doon rttsovad to 
aDov frat jBoramcnl, 

Ln a brtal Introduction 
TiModay dchU Dr. WhMter 
aaftd, '"WaVt wwj happy with 
ear prMram, vary |roud of It. 
The dfidran an happlar wlfr 
ffic prooani/ 

Tht lOE profram haa miam 
a nuK* baavter wvk load far 
the taaehara at fUdgeway. 
Wbaalar lakl. ' The main 
art iavtmant h«« bocn the (taff 
— fibay'irf boen the key." 

Whan tha deciikn wai made 
to fwttch iUdgeway to the 
IGE propam. aD the tcachera 
than atafftig the idioolchoae to 
aUy and work Ui tte new 
ayatam. They attended 
mmwrooa training taaainri taai 
auDxner and during the achod 
year. 

The Ridgeway aUB admita 
Ibarc w«a niany pio t 4a n » ait 

first Oqs lesdKT M&d 9m otder 
children had more trouble 
gettkig uaed to the bwadom the 
program allowed than the 
younger chlklren* vtw had not 
bc«R In a strictly regimented 
syitem m bng. But ahc added. 
"We have our directfon bow and 
we knew where weYe going 
neit year too.*' 

Dr. Wheeler explained that 
ttw basic philoaophy behind 
IGE b ttet with the cipanilon 
of knowledge, the teaching of 
iacta tor thdr own take, ia 
oulmodad. "Many of the facta 
we teach now will be obaolete by 
the time Iheae children reach 
college.'* he aaid IGK la trying 



totoachihn*anto work wllhJn 
titaatloni and apply thia 
bnowladge la other axpoiianoeo 
Stay win sieowtar. 

A Btndcal ttw any area In 
Colambia can apply to 
RUgaway. "Rtora ara aoma 
vacpnclai ai ttiia (tana, ac- 
cording to Harold ttcera. 
assiftaot aupariatandant af 



to nova i ekid to a aaw adiaoi 

a dlfflndt ana far Baranto to 
maka. One wacnan aaM 4it waa 
tonpCad. bt/L bar dau^Mar had 
Bhaady baan In tiraa dtffmt 
adiooU. 

Race if another con- 
aideratiofl. Ridgeway If 
preaently tvo^hirda blai^. One 
taachar aaU, "We have had no 
bladt-whtto praUoma at aS." 
a>e aald caActi ttiat have 
Ci^^nirad bare bacn playyvisid 
Rghta. nothing unufoal for 
grade-Bchoel childrta. Bet 
aonx paraola praoant I^Maday 
■aid ttiay ware b|hw ihaitiif 
about andtog ttidr cMUrtn to a 
pndonteki^ black adiool. 

Steerc aakl that racial 
preblemi kre not the reaaon for 
vacandes at Rkdgeway, but that 
transportation haa poaed a 
prabicm. Some paranta have 
had to wtth^w thair chOdren 
from the school becaoae 
transportation waa not 
^jffaiUble. 

Mrs. Val Wnshaw. CdonbU 
school board membar. aaid a 
modified IGE program la being 
planned for Grant Schoal. 

The experimental tGE 
program will continue at 
Rkigeway for ^o more yean. 
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Ridgeway to Display Innovative Programs 



,c 



Rkigeway Elementary School 
win hold an open houae Tueaday 
ror ColiinNa paranta tatercatad 
bi aending thdr children to the 
school and starting lham to the 
IGE ( IndividuaUy Guided 
Education) prognan. 
.«The open houaa. at the achool 
an Eaat Sextan Road, will start 
ft 7:3 0 pip With a brief in- 
awucnbh"lh"The 'a^nBorium 
foUowrd by a tour of the room* 
and unit areas. Parents will 
have an opportunity to taUt with 
the faculty and may make 
appointment to observe 
students snd the progrsm 
during the achool day. 

The IGE program, deveioped 
by the Institute for tht 
Devflopment of Ed&catJon 
Activities under the suapices of 
the Chsries F. Kettering 
Fotfidatlcn. wu sUrted at 
Ridgeway In the fsD of 1>72. 

the nchdol is organised into 
•*unils" rather than grades. For 
instance. Unit A consists of is 
pupds ages & to t, s unit kader, 
four teachers and tnstnictiooal 
aides wfjo may fee students or 
parents. ATlthto the unit, pupUi 
work in Bmall groups. If ons 
student advances taster t>MU) 
the o<her», be U tnovad to a 
more advanced group. If he li 
^ — lauaDy bright in one pa^ 
ilar fubjact. hi may even 
ve fa an upper level unit In 



■udi a aetup a chfld recehrea 
iMtrwtion aimed pracMy at 
Ma comprcbenston level. He 
doea not have to wait lor a new 
■chool jmt to begto to be 
pivmoted. 

The pupOs tMve schedulae 
wnMiM- to t^ found at l^h 
•chool and college levtto. Dr. 0. 
V. Wheaer. Rldfcvrar pfta. 
says The difference li 



that theae children are not 
limlM to one leacher for tJv 
enlira year. They may tttve as 
maiqr aa tlrae or four lor one 
sabject. dapendbig on how 
qulduy ihey edvance. 

The achsduk is fkxlble. **A 
bea rings at I : IS to begin achool 
and l( at 1:45 a f^acher dackies 
that the kMs are ciimUng the 
walls. Own the takes them out 
to plsy." Wheeler saya. '"ftjere 
Is a beU at the end of each l^ich 
iMft and at the end ctf the achool 
day. Everything else in between 
is up to dw irttt.** 

Confinement to one daaanmn 
la otia:4ate at Rld^way. Each 
unit oocvplaa a aectton of the 
building avid individuals or 
grot^Pi may nMet to atudy In 
any p^t of fttcir unit aection. 
evanouttothehaQ. Much of the 
•chool has been remcdeted. 
with aeveral walls torn down 
and doors made larger in order 
to aUow greater nubility witMn 
units. 

T^ed in what used to be a 
coat clow<t is a news room 
where aomt studenta are 
working to^thar to vrtto a 
papa-. 3» tnse»> rscsf) studinU 
stu^yiftg KolOjry, a OMm 
Ihey chaaa to atudy. 

"On me whole. aD tha feed- 
back we>e bad indkatoa that 
ttia parento aaam to be varr 
' wlft m 



Wheeler aays. Many parents 
say diildnen who uasd lo dread 
aciioal nww go ea^ariy. 
Mrs. Janice KM ant parent 



mlhuaiaattc afaoit the pTMtth. 
dergarten at a dj^rent 



Her dei^fhlR- went 



elementary school, and Mrs. 
Fish says. "I decided to change 
her aa aoon as diey daddad to 
act the program up. I'm con- 
vinctd that children 'a learning 
is telated to devebpmental 
rtages and (hrae 6on1 always 
coincide with grade leveta. J see 
this program as s real aoiution 
to ihis problem.** 
Mm. riah ii coordinator for 



the parent vol iaitoe r p rogr am , a 
group that tries to racrui 
vo:unteen to be^ teachers with 
activities and Inatnctton. 

She aays, "Moat partnia mt 
not so much against the 
program a« they are hesitam. 
They're emottonaQy tied to 
their neighbarhood achool mgi 
havent quMe aaen tial «e have 
a very m^bUe aodety. I like to 
aee Colianbld as my neigh- 
borhood." 
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